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To Keep the Plow in the Ground. 





What a Yankee paper knows about it and what 
one of our best farmers knows, 

It o happens, especially in sandy or grav- 
elly soil, that a plow-point becomes so much 
worn, that the plow, to be kept in the ground 
has to be held on its nose, which makes ha 
work for the team and for the one holding the 
plow. A yay ge + relief can be given till a 
new nose can be obtained, by carefully breaking 
off the point of the plow, from one to two inches 
as the case may be, with a hammer, holding 
something under the point while it is being done 
to steady it—New England Homestead. 

Are they really so extravagant with plow- 
points Down East as this? Plow-points, after 
they run awhile in “sandy or gravelly soil” in 
these parts, can’t very well spare “‘one or two 
inches, as the case may be.”” Those who use 
adamant plows here simply knock off with a ham- 





mer @ few scales from the upper side of the point 
and edge of share to induce the plow to stick to 
the ground and do its work properly, and think 
that is enough. One of the best farmers we 
know of who uses the old-fashioned malleable 
steel share, has the points of his plows tempered 
but little so that he can with a hammer and an 
iron wedge, bend the point down when the under- 
side becomes worn and rounded. This answers 
instead of sending the share to the shop to be 
sharpened by the smith so frequently as other- 
wise would be necessary. This bending of the 
point down is done several times a day. We 
hope our readers, when they get to plowing for 
wheat, will bear this plau in mind, and let us 
know if it does not save them many times the 
cost of the FARM JOUENAL per year. 





The Army Worm. 


Description of the voracious depredator and how 
to deal with it. 

The new appearance of this pest in various 
parts of the country simultaneously has created 
great alarm among the farmers, for its ravages 
are so great and so speedy and the difficulty of 
stopping them before the mischief is done is suf- 
ficient to strike terror into the heart of the farmer, 
for he stands almost powerless while his best 
fields of grain and grass and corn are laid bare 
before his sight. The only preventive is unceas- 
ing watchfalness, and the promptest action when 
the danger is near. United action too is necessary; 
upon its appearance upon any farm notice should 
be given to the neighbors ; they should promptly 
assemble and render agsistance to prevent the 
further progress of the army. This can be more 
or less thoroughly done by burning the grain 
field that is attacked, by using the roller to mash 
the worms, or by ditching the field to prevent its 


further march. 
WHAT IT IS. 


The true army worm that we have here in the 
North is not exactly the same as the one that 
attacks the cotton in the South. 

The worm is the larva of the Leucania uni- 
puncta, anight-flying moth. “Thisis an ordinary 
looking moth of a tarnished yellowish drab-color, 
inclining to russet, with a small white dot near 
the centre of its fore-wings, and a dusky oblique 
stripe at their tips.” It is about an inch long to 
the end of its closed wings, and when the wings 
are extended the insect measures about an inch 
and three-quarters from tip to tip. 

As these moths are night-flyers we see few or 
none of them, except an occasional one that may 

(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 156.) 





High Farming at Elmwood.—No. 13, 


BY JACOB BIGGLE. 


We have had a very trying time this spring 
with our corn, owing to various adverse cireum- 
stances. The trouble has not been confined to 
Elmwood Farm, but is not uncommon in the 
neighborhood. Absence of rain through nearly 
all of May caused such a drouth that much of 
the late planted corn failed to sprout. I should 
judge that fully one-half of the corn had not 
shown itself above ground by June Ist, while 
the other half came up and grew moderately 
well. I should have preferred that none should 
have sprouted than part, for then I would have 
known how to proceed. As it was I could only 
wait, day after day, for rain, not thinking it 
worth while to plant more in the vacant hills 
until that already there had either sprouted or 
given me to understand that it never meant to 
do so. 

However, during the last days of May the rain 
came, and grateful indeed it was. It started the 
plants already above ground to growing, and 
soon brought forth all the dormant sprouts that 
had not rotted. But my field of corn was not 
one to be proud of, though I had taken a vast 
amount of pains with it. Those of my neighbors 
who planted earlier had a much finer prospect, 
all the corn coming up nicely. Hereafter set me 
down for early planting. I have been farming 
fifteen months, and in that short time I have 
found that crows and blackbirds are specially 
fond of the corn that comes up late. These birds 
played havoc with that part of my corn that 
sprouted last. They stole nearly half of it. 
And here I am in the middle of June, too late 
for re-planting, with just one stalk of corn, 
where there should be two, all over my field. 
Thus my hopes of a corn crop are again blasted. 
I say it is very trying; not the less so, I frankly 
confess, that quite a number of my neighbors 
have had the luck to get a fine start with their 
corn. 

Neighbor Kenderdine, for instance, who told me 
I was plowing too deep and would ruin my crop, 
has a full stand of corn, of’ course attributes my 
bad fortune to my not considering his warning, as 
though the mischief the crows, blackbirds and 
drouth did was caused by a deep soil. That is 
not fair, and does not add to my peace of mind. 

Neighbor Pusey’s corn was planted at the’same 
time mine was, but he planted just a little deeper 
than I did mine and firmed the ground over the 


seed. Every grain sprouted and looks beautiful ‘ 
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now. He soaked corn and fed his crows and 
blackbirds every day or two by scattering it 
over his field ; so these pests did not bother him 
as they did me. Have they a particular spite 
against me because I am a “city farmer” and 
want to have some fun at my expense, like some 
other inhabitants of this township? I confess 
it looks as though that were the truth of the 
matter. 

I tell you what it is, readers of the FaRM 
JouURNAL, I have found out that farming is not 
a business for greenhorns. A man must have « 

long head to succeed at farming. I used to think 
that long ears only were required, but it is a 
mistake. I find also that the books are not much 
of a help, nor the newspapers either. They get 
& person on the wrong track so often that it costs 
a pile of money to get on again; at least they 
have me. Bad advice is costly on the farm if 
followed. It is now dawning upon me that there 
_ is a measure of truth in neighbor Kenderdine’s 
criticism, and what I have read about deep plow- 
ing is a humbug; every one of my neighbors 
whose advice is worth anything say it is, and 
the miserable, yellow, stunted corn now to be 
seen on that part of my field where I this spring 
practiced that theory, and the fresh, green and 
vigorous appearance of that on ground plowed 
as my neighbors plow, have about knocked the 
props from under the deep plowing nonsense 
that I have learned from books written by learned 
professors of agriculture. 

But finding this out late in June, 1880, does 
not save my crop of corn this year, nor if my 
neighbors are to be credited, will it save from 
failure the crops that are to follow for the next 
five years ? 

Set it down as a fact, will you, that in spite of 
the false theories of the books, the gratuitous 
advice of my neighbors, the costly mistakes 
made in the beginning of my enterprise, the con- 
fused utterances of our Farmer’s Club, the ab- 
surdities of the agricultural papers, aad the 
multitudinous obstacles in the way of success, I 
intend to go on until I make this old farm raise 
big crops and pay five per cent on the invest- 
ment, or I will know the reason why. 

That is the kind of man I am. 

> ad 
Where to Use Phosphate. 





Experience has taught Edwin Satterthwaite 
that phosphate can be used with profit on some 
crops and not on others and he has used it ona 
great many crops. It may be used with more 
advantage on ruta-bagas and fodder corn than 


stable manure. 
> -—__—_- 


Strawberry Growing. 


SOME NOTES BY EUGENE C. POCIEY, OF OHIO. 
One field in strawberries will be turned under 
in July, sown in turnips, manured after pulling 
turnips, plowed and reset in strawberries next 
spring; another field of strawberries turned 
under in July is sown to buckwheat, which is 
turned under in the fall, and the piece is not 
broken up any more, only harrowed in spring 
and reset in strawberries. This saves manure, 
and manure is always a big item on a fruit farm— 
although if my plants seem to lanquish or some 
stay behind in growing during the summer, then 
I use the Twenty Dollar Phosphate, but always 
aim to use commercia] fertilizers, as Napoleon I, 
did his military reserve, that is, to decide the 
battle. 
Last spring for an example I set out a south 
hillside with strawberries—the Wilson, of course; 
_ these are as true as the FaRM JOURNAL, no 
humbug aboutthem. About one-half of the hill 





sloped mildly eastward and the balance abruptly 
westward. A fact worthy of remark is that they 
thrived well on the east side and on the west 
side the dry weather killed a good many. I re- 
planted them a couple of times, finally got a 
stand, but you imagine very well that it was far 
from being as good as the other in the fall about 
stooling out time. Then to save myself I used 
fertilizers and by the help of the winter, which 
permitted them to run until very near spring, 
they are now nearly as good as the others. Five 
dollars’ worth of fertilizers, freight included, 
done the job; and if I had not used any, I am 
positive I would have lost over double that 
amount in strawberries. 


— <= 





Give Biggle More Space. 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL:—I beg you will 
give Biggle more space; let him tell about his 
potatoes and wheat and cows, and what he puts 
in that big corn crib. I hope the writers in the 
FARM JOURNAL are as practical in their work 
as in their theories, and not like our friend —— 
——, who writes good essays on farming, tells 
how every tool should be put away in its place 
and in the dry, when done with, and whose im- 
plements never see shelter after he owns them, 
and how fence corners should be trimmed and 
his grown up with briars and bushes; but 
enough of this. 

West Grove, Pa. DANIEL 8. LUKENS. 
Bee. Sees 


What is Swamp Muck Worth? 





Big figures from the American Agriculturist. Com- 
ments by J. 8. Twells, Etc. 

The American Agriculturist in a recent num- 
ber said: ‘Sometime ago we remarked that an 
acre of swamp muck of good quality, 3 feet deep, 
was actually worth $25,000 (twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars). No doubt such a statement is 
surprising—so was the statement of Dr. Lawes, 
of England, that a ton of bran fed to cows, re- 
turned more than its cost in manure. Swamp 
muck free from sand, contains 2 per cent. or 40 
lbs., of nitrogen in aton. Nitrogen is worth in 
the market 25 cents a pound—so that a ton of 
swamp muck is actually worth $10 for the nitro- 
gen in it. All that is needed is to work up the 
muck so as to make the nitrogen available. An 
acre of swamp muck 3 feet deep contains 2500 
tons, and would require 8 months todraw out at 10 
loads per day. Few persons realize the value of 
the fertilizing elements of common waste matters 
which lie under their feet, and the innumerable 
tons of matter that may be available for fertiliz- 
ing purposes, and that much of the idle and 
neglected materials represent a vast amount of 
wealth.” . 

Replying to this, J. S. Twells says: “The 
above would indeed be news to those New Jersey 
farmers who have tide-meadows and swamp 
muck without limit—if true—but I have used 
the aforesaid muck for several years, and in 
many ways, with very doubtful success. My 
plan has been to have it dug in winter, allow it 
to get thoroughly frozen and drained, then haul 
it to barn yard, pig pen and compost heap. I have 
also tried it alone, both broadcast and other- 
wise, but this latter was a complete failure. 

“The subject is a very important one to us all. 
If one acre is worth $25,000, some of us ought to 
be millionaires; but I am sorry to say that our 
bank meadows and muck pits, so far, have been 
more expense than profit. If ‘all that is needed 
is to work up the muck so as to make the nitro- 

gen available,’ do pray find us the ‘ philosopher’s 
stone,’ and many willing hands will do the work 
and bless the teacher.” 


Mr. Twells thinks, in view of A. A.’s state- 
ments, that the FARM JOURNAL ought to get up 
a N. J. Muck Mining Company, non-assessible, 
$250 shares at $10 per share (3 feet deep,) the 
ground floor man to come in last. But, 
“seriously,” writes Mr. Twells, “how can we 
make our swamp muck available? Tell us 
something new about it; the old stuff rehashed 
is unprofitable and tiresome. There is no doubt 
nitrogen in swamp muck, and plenty of it, but 
how can we make it available and profitable?” 

For ourselves we decline to project a muck 
mining company, even though some one would 
present us with, say four acres of muck swamp, 
worth $100,000. We haven’t much faith in 
muck farming; we like horse, cow, sheep, hog 
and chicken manure-farming a great deal better. 
We believe in ground bone, lime, plaster, phos- 
phate, guano, and green manuring also. Carting 
dirt about the farm from one place to anotherdon’t 
often pay the man who does it. It pays better 
to keep plenty of stock, make plenty of manure, 
and give good tillage. If time hangs heavily on 
the farmer’s hands, let him ride the cultivator 
and harrow rather than spade muck; thus he 
will catch more nitrogen from the air than the 
swamp can furnish. 





os 


The Most Suitable Dog. 





Dr. A. 8S. Heath tells precisely what variety of dog 
the farmer should have, 

The fox-terrier is a smallish dog, weighing 
from eighteen to twenty-five pounds. He is ac- 
tive, intelligent, kind, vigilant, obedient, cleanly, 
honest, faithful, healthy and capable of perform- 
ing his work in the most satisfactory manner. 
No stray animal can invade the premises with 
impunity day or night. Every unusual noise 
must be accounted for. The derangements of the 
house or barns are learned by him and reported 
by him in a business way. Foxes, skunks, rats, 
weasels, minks, stray cats and all other maraud- 
ers are expelled*from the premises on the pain 
of death. In a word, I regard the fox-terrier as 


the most suitable dog for the farm. 


Selecting Seed Wheat. 


In looking over the file of the FARM JOURNAL 
we find the following item which seems to us of 
sufficient importance to be again printed: ‘To 
get improved wheat of a particular variety the 
best specimens are to be selected with which to 
propagate. Go to the wheat field, seek the best, 
most thrifty and healthy stools, having largest 
number of stalks, with largest, fullest heads and 
most plump grains; plant this, and when it 
ripens pursue the same course with it as before; 
and so on, year after year, until satisfactory 
results are obtained, and this will give a highly 
improved, reliable and valuable pedigree wheat.” 

We observe also that Mr. George Geddes, a 
prominent New York farmer, gives similar ad- 
vice. He says:—“ Select the best heads, shell, 
and then grade them, throwing away all small 
seed. Sow this selected seed, and do not allow a 
weed to grow with it. Repeat the selecting pro- 
cess, and continue to doso. In this way we may 
hope to retain the great yields, combined with 
the improved quality which our soils give to the 
wheat berry. This process involves some labor, 
but it is labor that will be well repaid, and it is 
only one branch of the war we are always waging 
against the universal tendency to reversion of 
grains and animals to their original unimproved 
condition. Every good farmer who raises Indian 
corn selects the best ears for seed, and there is 
no deterioration of that crop—the same seed 





being continued on the same farm all of a man’s 
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long life, without any signs of ‘running out.’ 
Let us apply the same care to our seed wheat.” 
In 1866 Gerret Clawson, living near the south 
line of Seneca county, N. Y., harvested-a crop 
of wheat from mixed seed. In the stubble he 
found a head of wheat which appeared to him of 
uncommon excellence. This he sowed, and thus 
gave the world by far the most valuable variety 
of wheat, all things considered, that has been 
grown in this country in the last fifty years. 


natin 
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Come to Virginia. 


William D. Hix, writing to us, says: “I wish 
very much you could get some of your farmers 
to come down to our section: they would find 
lands cheap, climate good, and people kind and 
friendly. In my letter of recent date I referred 
to one of your northern nien who bought land in 
our county (Appomattox) who is not only mak- 
ing money but well pleased with our people. If 
we could have some more like him we would be 
glad. He is a Republican, but our people, while 
we would like for him to be a Conservative, find 
no fault of him on account of differing with us 
in politics. This is a free country and we all 
hold that every man is free to have his own 
political opinion. Our people need money and 
will sell their lands low to raiseit. It does seem 
to me that it would be a good investment even 
if parties did not wish to move down. Lands 
can’t stay so low, I am sure. 
farmer can make two or three crops pay for a 
farm, One man bought a farm and paid for it, 
and had money left from one crop. If any one 
will come down I will with much pleasure meet 
them at our depot, take them to my house, show 
them our lands, take them back to the depot 
when they get ready, and not charge them one 
cent. We want them to come.” 

Hixburg, Va. 








a 
Beet Sugar in Delaware. 


The Sugar Beet Commission of the state of 
Delaware have just issued their report of the 
Sugar Beet Industry for last year, presenting 
some statistics and the result of numerous tests 
made during the season. The report also con- 
tains directions for growing sugar beets for 
sugar. We presume that Mr. Lea Pusey, of 
Wilmington, Del., will furnish copies of the 
report to any one sending a stamp for postage. 


DAIRY AND STOCK. 
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Breaking Colts. 
Told by a practical man—Use no blinds—Stopping 
at the word ‘‘ Whoa!”’—A mule to help—Let him 
run @ little—All cannot be treated alike, etc. 





BY WILLIAM G. WOOD. 

Having broken a great many colts I thought 
my way might be interesting to some of your 
readers. After they are halter-broken I bit 
them up with harness or let them loose in small 
yard to walk around; they will pretty soon let 
you come up to them, (always without blinds, so 
they can see everything that is going on). Do 
not let them stay bitted too long at a time or too 
tight at first. I put on the single harness, put- 
ting on a long pair of rope lines; put the lines 
through where the shafts go straight to the bit; 
then drive around and around a small yard until 
you can guide the colt easily, which you will 
soon.accomplish with the lines as before stated. 
You can run around the colt behind, and draw 
him around with the lines in spite of all efforts 








to the contrary—as you pull his head one way 
and his hind parts the other, and he cannot pos- 


Why, Sir, a good | 





sibly help turning. Then I drive him into the 
field, stopping to talk to men on the farm, to 
learn the colt to stop and stand, which is very 
essential. After he minds the bit very nicely 
and stops when I say “ Whoa!’ (which I never 
say only for him to stop; if he gets frightened I 
would rather cluck than say ‘‘ Whoa!’”’) 

Then I gear him alongside of a good, quick 
horse or mule to a heavy wagon with nothing 
but one board to sit on, so the wagon will turn 
around in small spaces, with chain harness, no 
blinds; wagon strong, harness strong. (I usea 
mule, who kind of knows what is up when geared 
with colt, who can pull if necessary or hold it 
when I say “ Whoa!”) I go out on the road and 
let them do most as they please, so they go. If 
they want to run I let them—the mule runs too, 
It will do them more good to have the run than 
to try to make them walk. They soon get used 
to the noise of harness and wagon, and noises do 
not startle them, for they are used to it and know 
it will not hurt them, and then they walk quiet 
enough. As soon as they get settled I drive in 
the yard and around and around. I go in walk 
or trot till they guide nicely. You can learna 
colt twice as much in the yard where you have 
to turn all the time—easy enough to go straight 
ahead. I often see people breaking colts make 
them walk for fear of hurting them, the colt fret- 
ting and plunging until in a rage; he either trys 
to run away or sets to kicking, which if they 
would let him trot along for two or three miles 
he would walk along nicely and not be near so 
apt to hurt himself or you. I always give them 
a run after I have driven them a few times and 
then pull them up. I find by so doing they get 
used to it and are not frightened nor afraid of 
the noise. 

Most horses get frightened, start to run and 
the further they run the more they are fright- 
ened; if they had been run whilst breaking 
such a thing would not be likely to happen. 
You cannot treat all alike; their tempers are 
so different. This is my general plan and I 
have been very successful. 


<> 
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Some Recollections as a Pig Breeder. 





NUMBER FOUR. 

Perhaps the greatest mistake we make in the 
management of pigs in the eastern portion of the 
United States, is confining them too much to 
their pens; and right here we may be allowed 
to say that we have been to see many of the so- 
called improved pig pens in this country, and 
have pronounced nine out of ten of them general 
humbugs, from the fact that it had not entered the 
minds of the projectors of these so-called improv- 
ed pens that exercise was at all necessary to the 
health of the pigs, and consequently no arrange- 
ments for such needed exercise had been made. 
While we are willing to admit that to concen- 
trate the pigs all under one roof may facilitate 
the work of taking care of them, yet it is at the 
expense of the well-being and health of the pigs. 
Swine will consume considerable grass if they 
but have the privilege. 

In our own management we have constructed 
a number of movable pig shelters or small pens, 
which cost but about $3.00 each ; two men will 
load one on a sled and with a pair of horses we 
haul them out in a grass lot in the spring and 
place a sow and her young litter in the lot, and 
they go in and out of the shelter at their own 
will. After the pigs are weaned they are left in 
the lot during the summer, while the sow is re- 
moved to another especially intended for breed- 
ing sows. By such a course we have the advan- 
tage of pasturage and exercise combined, and 





when we wish to finish them off in the fall we 


have a healthy robust frame to work on, 
Another mistake commonly made is that we 
feed too sparingly while the pig is making frame 
during the summer and try to finish off too rap- 
idly in the fall. Had we the space we think we 
could show that we derive the greatest profit 


from pork-raising when we feed liberally all the - 


year round, 


Mt. Hermon, N. J. EUREKA Farm, 
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To Keep off Flies. 





It is claimed that if a couple of handsful of the 
common black-walnut leaves are put in a vessel 
of water all night, and next morning boiled for 
fifteen or twenty minutes; then when cold take 
& sponge or rag and moisten the eyes, neck, legs, 
etc., of & horse, the flies will give those places a 
wide berth. This may or may not be true but it 
will not cost much to try it. It is said also that 
if carbolic acid soap is rubbed on the neck and 
legs of a horse, he will not be bothered by flies. 
The strong odor of the soap drives these miser- 
able horse-tormenters away; and besides, the 
soap gives the animal’s coat a fine polish. Take 
a dry cake of soap, and rub on after grooming. 
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The Calf, 


KEEP IT IN THE STABLE. 

This is what J. C. Morris, a practical and suc- 
cessful farmer, knows about calves: ‘‘ The first 
five months of a cali’s life is all there is of it. 
The calf is made or marred the first five months. 
The general practice through the country, after 
the calf is one or two months old, is to turn it 
out, and let it fight the flies the whole season. 
The farmer is very busy. He may come in late 
at night, and the calf is forgotten or stunted. 
Never turn your calf out the first year. Keep it 
in the stable, and you will find the animal grow- 
ing satisfactory. Instead of a little yearling, 


you will have a big fine two-year old.” 
ee 


When to Water. 


Horses should be watered in the morning be- 
fore they are fed. A full drink of water imme- 
diately after being fed is a sure way of producing 
indigestion, if not inflammation. When water is 
drank by horses, the bulk of it goes directly to 
the large intestines, and little of it is retained 
in thestomach. Some old and worthless horses, 
by way of experiment, were fed with split peas, 
and then supplied with water immediately before 
being killed. It was found that the water had 
carried the peas from fifty to sixty feet into the 
intestines where no digestion took place at all. 

ARSE I P| 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


—A horse will eat 20 lbs. of hay, and 6 quarts of grain 
a day, and a large horse will consume one-fourth more 
than that. Much depends on the vigor of the horse. 

—The breeding ewes should have their lambs taken 
away from them at once if you want early lambs next 
spring. Turn in the buck about the first of August. 

—Immediately after shearing, ticks leave the sheep 
for the longer wool of the lambs. The lambs thus in- 
fested should be dipped in a decoction of tobacco stems, 
which will destroy the ticks. 

—A kind and careful man always has gentlecows. A 
cross and vicious man has kicking, jumping and frac- 
tious cows. It is easy to judge the character ofa farmer 
by the character of his cows, 

—“Creameries, or butter factories, are increasing in 
this part of Chester county, Pa. There are now four 
or five within about four miles of this place, one of 
which makes now over one thousand pounds of butter 
weekly.”—T. Woop, Doe Run, Pa. 

—Creameries and individual dairymen, if they really 
wish to make a gilt-edged article of butter, that will 
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sell at the tip-top market price, ought to use Higgin’s 
salt. That this is the finest quality of salt for dairy 
purposes to be had we consider a fact now well estab- 
lished. We advise all to read what is said in regard to 
this salt on this page. 

—If the cattle are afflicted with lice throw road dust 
over them. 

—There has already been a marked improvement in 
the quality of the print butter coming to this market 
since the creamery fever first set in. The butter sent 
here from the creameries is generally good,though not of 
the highest standard of quality, and many farmers have 
been spurred up to making good butter who formerly 
made an indifferent article. There is yet room for 
further improvement. 

—M. Conrad & Son., of West Grove, Pa. offer a 
herd book Guernsey bull calf for sale. 

—This is near the truth: “Of the hundred and one 
remedies suggested for balkiness in a horse no one has 

proved generally successful. A remedy that would 
cart a balky horse once, will be likely to prove any- 
thing but a success the next time. A permanent cure 
for balkiness is not known. 

—The heaviest milkers are said to be the Holsteins; 
the next heaviest the Ayrshires. 

—It is a good plan to keep a heifer milking for a year 
and a half, at least, before she is permitted to come in 
again, as this encourages a habit of persistent milkin 
always afterward, and a cow that falls off in her = 
soon after being in calf will never be as profitable as 
sbe ought to be. 

‘—Will not Mr. Frank Pettit tell the readers of the 
Farm JOURNAL what he knows abaut a horse’s foot 
and how it ought to be shod? 

—Never buy a horse while in motion; watch him 
while he stands at rest and you will discover his weak 
points. If sound he will stand firmly and squarely 
on his limbs, without moving any of them, the feet 
planted flat upon the ground, with legs plumb and 
naturally poised. 

—Higgin’s Salt must be the best, for it has, in most 
sections, within four years almost run the Ashton 
brand out of the market as a first-class dairy and table 
salt. For atime the agent of the Ashton brand tried 
to stem the tide by talking of its old time reputation, 
just as the importers of raw sugar talked about the su- 
perior sweetness of their half manutactured product 
when the clean and pure refined sugars first came into 
use. Now, however, as a last resort, the versatile agent 
of the Ashton brand is endeavoring to distract atten- 
tion from the inferiority of his salt by loudly crying 
that the New York agents for Higgin’s also sell oleo- 

rine, the inference being that Mr. Higgin and 
the bundreds of salt dealers who handle the Eureka for 
their best salt also deal in oleomargarine and that dairy- 
men should use only Ashton’s salt. Apropos to this the 
American Dairyman suggests that “he hates not Oleo 
less, but Higgin more ;” at any rate, his effort to grind 
his little salt axe by ‘a pealing to ‘the predjudices of 
dairymen is nee. airymen are, doubtless, smart 
enough to see through this, “and consult their own in- 
terest by using the t salt, no matter who sells it. 
a n’s improved process has been gee oy a patent 
e English government; the Eureka salt is used in 
the Queen’s dairy and by the most progressive and suc- 
sessful dairymen everywhere. Notwithstanding it has 
only been known in this country for four years, it is for 
sale by nearly all salt dealers from Maine to Texas and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In 1876 there were 5,950 
sacks imported; in 1877, 32,800 sacks; in 1878, 69,045 
sacks; and in 1879, 93, 000 sacks.—American Grocer. 








ime oe ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits: them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the FaRrM JOURNAL. 





HORT-HORNS—BULLS, THE GET OF 13th DUKE 
of Airdrie 5535, also Cows and Heifers, for sale by 
J. TALOOTT & SON, Rome, N. Y. 


URE POLAND CHINA PIGS now ready 
for shipment, 8 to 10 weeks old, bred from stock weigh- 
ae to 900 Ibs. dressed ; also Plymouth —' ‘g8. 
AUSTIN, Woodstown, Salem Co., ersey. 





Devon Cattle For ‘Sale! 


Bull and Heifer Calves of the highest strains; South- 


down and Cotswold Lambs. 
WM. H. JONES, South _Montrose, Pa. 


BLOODED STOCk: 

PB yy = Cattle, Sheep, 

—. , Fancy Poultry, Sporting 

and Farm Dogs, all bred from 

the Choicest Imported and 

= prize-winning strains and for 

= sale at fair prices. Write for 

4 what you want and ask for 

= Bu . z's Ee Ok Cata- 

Losur, sent FREE. Address plainly, W - ATL BURPEE 
& / 00., 221 Church Street, Philadelphia, P 4 

















IMPROVED 


JERSEY RED PIGS. 


FRANELIN DEOOU, Trenton, New Jersey. 








TURNIP SHEDS! 


VEW CROP. 


Early White og Dutch. Early Red or Purple To; 
Pomeranian White Globe, La: e hite Norfolk, mailed 
eo Tt ag 75 cts. per 

ite Cow Horn, Long ‘White French, Yellow or 
aes Glove Yellow Aberdeen, a Yellow same 
titan uta-Baga, mailed at 10 cts. per oz. and 95 cts. per 
1 White) . Robertson’s Golden Ball, Golden Gi love 
ga. mailed at 15 cents per oz. and & 16 

= SrINACH, Pegg hap RADISH, COR ER LAD, 
ee BEANS, for summer and autumn sowing. 

ces in Dever’ s s Garden Calendar for 1880, mailed free 


See See pri 
1 applicants. 
HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








Imported CLYDESDALES 


AND HAMBLETONIANS, 


and other desirable strains ot Trot Stock for sale 
cheap, and on easy terms. All stock guaranteed as 
good as represented. Catalogues sent .  Corres- 
pondence solicited. Address POWELL BROS., 
Springboro, Crawford Co., | Pa. 


- Guernsey Bull Calf 


FOR SALE. 
A very fine calf. Born April 8, 1880, from ‘‘Lottie,” by 
ypeey y Boy.” See Herd k. Calf is not registered 
a t will be and transferred without extra charge to 
purchaser. M. CONARD & SON 
West Grove, Chester county, Pa. 


PORE PRIZE-BRED ESSEX PIGS, 


Essex are vonage | the most profitable Farmers’ Pig, 
Have been known to a ress 90 per cent of live weight; are 
small bone and light offal; quick to mature, uiet and 
gentle ; valuable to improve native stock. Jose Harris, 
author’ of “ Harris on the Pig.’’ etc., 2a my boar 
‘Porter,’’ that he is the fimest Essex pig Coon ever =w. A 
few Pedi Pigs for disposal at S odereae prices, 
suitable for breeding or exhibition. Personal inapoction 
of my stock is solicited. Correspondence will have cheer- 
ful and prompt attention. 

Cc. W. CANFIELD, Athens, Pa. 
N. B.—A limited number of eggs for hatching from my 
prize-winning Brown Leghorns and a Bantams 
at $2.00 per 13. WARRANTED TO HATCH. 


AYRSHIRE CALVES. 


I have at present for sale a choice lot of Ayrshire 
Calves, (bulls and heifers). They are from cows which 
I have selected and bred with great care, with a view to 
deep and rich milking qualities. The calves are in fine 
condition, handsome and healthy. They are all regis- 
tered in Ayrshire Herd Book. Send for Lae List. 

WILLIAM FAIRWEATHER, 
ooae Erie county, Penna. 


wale & SON 
REEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Lincon ali Southdown Sheep, Chester 


ware. petalt YORKSHIRES, BERKSHIRE and 
S, SCOTCH SHEPHERD DOGS, and different 

ame ey 4, now tang —_ stamp for descriptive circular 
and prices for 1880. 
RANGE FARM »’ West Chester, Ches. Co., Pa. 











Rureka Farm Berkshire Swine, 


At the last New Jersey State Fair, two-thirds of all the 

= offered by the Boclety were awarded to Berkshires 

red at our place, and this inst the strongest competi- 

_ ges for wa wy A in the history of the Society. Animals of 
5 MILTON BRUGLER, Mount Hermon N. J. 





STRA WS. 


A. H. NEWBERT, Appleton, Me., May 17th, 1885, 

When sendin, another order for Higgin’s talt, says 
**I think ‘ Eureka’ is the Boss and will entirely vuper- 
sede the Ashton here. 

MASS. STATE BUTTER SHOW, 1879: 

— x of twenty premiums awarded to butter 
salted with Higgin’s Eureka Salt. For Ashton’s special 
cular there were no competitors. 

FRANKLIN CO., N. Y., FAIR: 
Thirteen, ali the e prizes ; butter salted with Higgins’ 
ange 
TODD est and est Importers 
J.P. & SROBINSON, ama Senisen te Salt, N. Y. 

We Sauer express our unqualified eptnion of its 

superior excellence in the dairy. 
WALTER CARR & CO., N. Y., May 4, 187 
We have no hesitation in Pw BM it as a de- 
sirable dairy salt, and wish it success. 
D. C. WOOLVERTON., Belvidere, Ill.: 
No salt in the world keeps butter like Eureka. 
JOHN OLIVER, West Harptree, England 

Goliath’s sword and iggin’s salt—there is none 
like unto them. 

N. M. PRESCOTT, Castle Rock, Minn.: 

Eureka is the best salt I have ever used. 

J. R. EMERSON & SON, Plattsburgh, N. Y.: 

Eureka Salt is the best in the world for dairy and 
table use, 

ELGIN BOARD OF TRADE, Elgin. IIL: 

We ate using Higgin’s Eureka Salt ‘in our factories, 
and consider it without an equalin ene of uniformity 
and purity, and believe it to be the salt for butter, 
cheese or family use. 





GOULD & Scenes. - 6 Factories. 
Cc. M. GORH - 1 Factory 
Sig eee BISHOP. - . ee 
J. GAGE, - > i? 
THOMAS WEBB, . -. i 
L. C. WARD, ~ = oo 
H. H BOEHMER, - > nee 
A. NOLTING, - - - 4 Fac tories 
. H. BOEHMER, «. 
McDONNEL & SEYTON, - 1 Fac factory. 
= M. O’BR re o. as 
DICKM oe we 
BALDWIN a  OHISHOLM, cee 
ROBERT McADAM, Jz., - 8 Factories. 


More than 1,000 similar certificates from all parts of the 
United States on file. 


TALL WHEAT 


FULL “HEADS 


CAN BE GROWN BY USING 


BAUGH’S 


$25 PHOSPHATE 


A BELIABLE WHEAT MANURE. 


For $25 Per Ton. 


4S2-Analysis Guaranteed. 


BAUGH & SONS, 


20 S. Delaware 4ve., Philadelphia, Pa. 


aro FARM WAGON ON WHEELS. 





“OD "300m 
ssarppy 6 


*UMO JOLIE 
“IVQ€N GQuHVAGa 





*wuneg 





My New Illustrated Price List 
| describing over 100 Gold and Sil- 
ver American Waltham Watches 
sent foraS8cstamp. It tella how 
I send watches to all parts of the 
U.S. to be examined before paying 
any money, Undoubted reference, 
N.H. White,Jeweler, Newark,N.J, 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 
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The Poultry Yard in July. 


The past three months have been devoted 
mainly to getting the flocks started, and now 
attention must be paid to keeping them going. 
The warm dry weather of mid-summer suits 
chickens very well and with good management 
they grow fast. It must not be forgotten that 
lice multiply very rapidly during the hot sum- 
mer. The chicken house and the coops for young 
broods must be kept clean and well whitewashed 
or the vermin will interfere with the thrift and 
growth of the brood. Now is the time to use 
carbolic acid in the quarters 
of the fowls and chickens. 
It desroys lice, disinfects the 
premises of bad odors and 
poisonous gases. Mix the 
crude acid at the rate of an 
ounce (two large tablespoon- 
fuls) to the gallon of water, 
stir well together and then 
spray or sprinkle thoroughly 
all through and all over the 
houses and coops. 

Feed the young growing 
broods well. Boil refuse po- 
tatoes and mash and mix 
with them some chopped 
oats or barley and a little 
corn meal, Put this in 
shaded places where the 
chickens can easily get it 
when they feel like eating. 
Along side of the trough 
containing this food place 
another in which put thick 
sour milk, and a vessel to 
hold water. The birds are 
as likely to suffer from thirst 
as from hunger during this 
‘month and next. See that 
they have plenty of drink. 

The coops should not be 
closed too tight during the 
very warm nights of mid- 
summer, but tight enough 
to prevent enemies from entering;to destroy‘the 
chicks. In July then, feed well; keep things 
clean; fight the lice; and protect the broods 
from enemies like minks, weasels, raccoons, dogs 
etc., and be sure the birds have shade and water 
when they want them. 


<< 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


“Where is the best place to keep eggs intended 
for hatching? Is the cellar too cool for them?” 

No; the cellar is the proper place to keep 
them, at this time of year. In Feb. and March 
the cellar-way leading from the kitchen is the 
proper place. 

“What is chicken manure worth per barrel ?”’ 

All you can get for it. Ordinary poultry 
droppings are by analysis worth one cent per Ib. 
on the basis of the ammonia and phosphoric 
acid they contain. Practically, poultry manure, 
if dry, and properly handled, is worth more than 
$20 the ton. In this part of the country it is 
usually sold by the bushel and brings from 25 to 
35c. per bushel. At that price it is cheaper than 
the average commercial manures. The poultry 
keeper who has any land on which to use the 
hen manure had better use than sell it, even at 
35c. per bushel. The manure that may be saved 











in a properly conducted poultry yard will soon 
pay all the necessary expenditure required to 
make it comfortable and convenient. 

“How can eggs be preserved fresh for a con- 
siderable time in summer?” 

There are various methods in use. As good a 
one as any perhaps is to pack them in dry, fine 
road-dust and keep in a cool place. There are 
men who make a business of “ pickling” eggs, 
that is, preserving them at times when they are 
plenty and cheap, to sell later when the price 
advances. This used to be a reasonably profit- 
able business, but is not so much so now, and is 
bad for the producer. We would advise poultry- 
keepers to use all the eggs they can at home, and 
keep breeds that will furnish eggs regularly the 





THE POLISH FOWL. 


year through. It will then not be necessary to 
preserve them. 


_ 


Polish Fowl. 





All the Polish are classed with the small or lay- 
ing breeds. They are all of nearly the same size 
and shape, and are rather odd-looking with their 
large crests or “‘top-knots.” There are several 
vafieties as to color, as in the case of the Ham- 
burgs and Leghorn. Our illustration this month 
is of the White-crested Black variety. The colors 
are the same in both sexes, jet black all over ex- 
cept the crest, whfch is white. Well bred speci- 
mens of this variety are very handsome and or- 
namental. They are moreover good layers and 
practically non-sitters. The Polish should all 
have slaty blue legs, like the Hamburgs. They 
are very popular with those who keep them, 
easily restrained, and great pets with the little 
folks. They are slightly tender when quite 
young, but after they are grown they are as 
healthy and hardy as most others, They are 
well adapted to small places and small en- 
closures. 

To Mr. J. M. Bryant, the popular young wood 
engraver, of this city, we are indebted for the 
excellent wood-cut shown on this page. 2 


GAMES. 


The Game fowl must always be of peculiar 
interest to the lover of fine poultry, and to the 
naiuralist as well, for it has preserved through 
centuries of domestication the activity and cour- 
age of the primeval fowls. They are considered 
by many the most attractive breed we have, and 
men are numerous who, after having kept a dozen 
other sorts, finally settled upon Games as their 
choice. This shows that they possess some 
marked features. 

It is not necessary in this brief note to make 
any distinctions between the many different va- 
rieties of this important breed, but consider them 
collectively under the head of Games. It is my 
| desire to show forth this breed as one of, and I 
doubt not the best of our 
many breeds, knowing my- 
self the great desirability of 
keeping them. Let us first 
look at the producers and 
then their products. The 
Game fowl is one of the 
hardiest and healthiest fowls 
we have, being able to stand 
the heat of the summer, and 
also the extreme cold of win- 
ter; not having large combs 
they are not troubled with 
frozen combs in winter ; the 
cockerels will produce more 
flesh from the same amount 
of food than the Asiatics 
will. The cocks present a 
noble appearance and chal- 
lenge one’s admiration, not 
that I would in any case 
permit one of my cocks to 
be entered into a pit, for the 
amusement of weak-minded 
men, but I am proud of him 
when he holds his own 
against my neighbor’s, The 
Game hen makes the best 
mother, for she is at all 
times on the alert and watch- 
ing for the safety of her 
chicks. The flesh of the 
Game is not surpassed by 
that of any other fowl. 

We come now to the consideration of the pro- 
ducts or eggs of the Game. The egg of the Game 
hen has no equal first in point of fertility, their 
eggs hatch with great certainty, and the young 
chicks are hardy and easily reared: And second, 
the eggs are unusually rich and delicious for 


table tise. Above all the Game stands highest. 
N. W. T. 





—_ 


Hard to Realize. 





It is awful hard to realize that a woman is an 
angel, when one sees her pick up a clothes prop 
fourteen feet long to drive a two ounce chicken 
out of the yard. 


<i 





The Guinea Fowl. 

This odd-looking and odd-mannered fow] is 
growing more popular than it used tobe. Many 
people have never seen the guinea fowl, and it 
would be rather hard to describe intelligently to 
one who had not seen it. 

It is rather shy in disposition and always on 
the alert day or night. Its voice is not musical 
but it is fond of using it. Its harsh, noisy chat- 
ter is its greatest objection to many ; but to others 
its noisy character is its greatest recommendation. 





No disturbance can occur without it sounding 
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its warning note. There could be no better 
police against poultry thieves than the guinea 
fowl. It is almost impossible to catch an old one 
either by day or night unless he is penned up 
under cover, and even then it will squeal Joud 
evough to alarm a whole neighborhood. Where 
poultry thieves are troublesome a guinea fow] or 
two are the best protection. 

They are good layers, but their nests are some- 
times hard to find. Their flesh is excellent in 
quality but dark in color when cooked. 





we 
Wet the Eggs. 


Many eggs will be hatched this month which 
is as good a month as any for the bringing out of 
the smaller breeds, as Leghorns, Polish, Ham- 
burgs and such. The precaution of wetting the 
eggs in tepid water should be adopted. In the 
first place the nest should be made on the ground. 
If this is impracticable put a large shovelful of 
earth in the bottom of the nest-box and moisten 
it pretty well, then make the nest on top of this 
moist earth, and you have the next best thing to 
a nest on the ground. Ifa little water is poured 
on the earth in the nest-box once a week it will 
keep the eggs moist enough to hatch well. 


—_—__ +--+ —__—_—_— 


FOOT NOTES. 





—Never allow a hen to sit in a nest that has been 
used for months without overhauling. When she gets 
broody, give her a new, clean nest. Examine the box 
to see whether there are any lice in the corners. 
Whether any are found or not it is a safe thing to treat 
it as if they were discovered to be in possession. Leta 
little coal-oil run down the corners inside; then give 
it a thorough whitewashing. A hen set in a nest pre- 
pared thus is insured against lice until the brood is out, 
after which the whole nest and box is to be again over- 
hauled and treated exactly as if it were very lousy. 
Too many are careless in this matter. They complain 
of lice but do not exercise sufficient vigilance to keep 
them away. It is much easier to keep them off than to 
drive them after they have once got possession. Lousy 
hen-quarters are not profitable, nor are they credita- 
ble. Clean out the lice! 

—Shade is very grateful and useful to poultry of all 
kinds and ages at this season of the year. There is not 
much difficulty about this in the country but in towns 
and villages where poultry is kept confined they will 
suffer from the want of shade unless it be provided. A 
clump of high weeds, or corn, or elder bushes or briars 
—anything to make a shade will be acceptable to the 
fowls. Some think the birds can find shade in their 
houses. The atmosphere is warm and unpleasant un- 
less more than ordinary measures are taken to insure 
ventilation. See that the poultry have shade of some 
comfortable kind. 

—Another “heathen Chinee” has been introduced to 
America. This one is a biped, and wears feathers in- 
stead of a pig-tail. It is a large black fowl brought 
from northern China from a province called Langshan 
or Lanshang. The fowl is named after itsenative 
province. It is allied to the Cochin tribe of fowls, and 
resembles them in appearance, but is a more alert and 
wide-awakebird. We have seen several of them, rather 


like their get up, and think they will probably prove * 


a good fowl. They are good layers. One pullet laid 94 
eggs in one hundred days, and others nearly or quite 
as well. We'll hear more about them, 

—Do not crowd the broods in small coops at night. 
The nights are warm and the chickens lie close 
together. They will suffer if there are many in a 
small coop. The number that can at first be accomi- 
dated in a small coop will be too large for it when they 
are three or four months old. Besides the heat the 
effluvium given off from the bodies of the chicks is un- 
wholesome to them, and will sicken them if care is not 
exercised. If larger coops are substituted for smaller 
ones in the same location the broods will be the better 
for it. 

—The hatching season is about over now for this 
year. The later younger broods may very properly be 
placed out in the corn-fields or in the edge of a piece of 
timber if they are not so far away as to make it incon- 











venient to look after and feed them. If these places 
cannot be utilized the feeding coop for young broods 














becomes a necessity. The youngest broods need the 
most food and care and if they have to take their 
chances among the older and adult birds they will fare 
badly. 

—During the warm dry days this month the coops of 
the broods may be turned over and thus give the ground 
they stand on the benefit of the sun’s rays, as well as to 
allow the sun to shine fair into the coop. This will 
have a good disinfectent use, as well as useful in other 
respects. The coops must be turned down in their 
places again two hours before sundown. Sprinkle a 
little dry earth or sifted ashes on the ground where the 
coops stand. 

—“As for poultry raising I am one of the Farm 
JOURNAL friends on the topic. I built last fall a 
chicken house exactly like the one mentioned in your 
paper and we are handling in it a nice flock of young 
chicks. I said we, but I ought to have said that my 
wife is attending to the poultry, and she remarked 
several times in readingthe JouRNAL that you and her 
thought alike about poultry.’—EvuGENE C. Pociry, 
Preble county, O. 

—This is the time of year to be on the lookout /for 
diseases of an epidemic character. Keep things clean 
and sweet and there will be less danger of cholera. 
This disease often sweeps off whole flocks, both old and 
young. Look out for it. 

—The Czar of Russia shoes his horse with silver, 
And the farmer’s wife shoos her chickens with an old 
apron. 

—See that the fowls, old and young, have enough 
clean, wholesome water to drink. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most: therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in OUR AE will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


TOCK- -RREEDERS AND POULTRYMEN 

Can procure wood engravings and electros of the 

finest quality and a the most moderate rates, of 
J. BRYANT, 708 Chestnut Street, 

Refers to Editor Fa RM JOURNAL. _ Philadelphia, Pa. 
QGOuETHING TO. BE BREMEMBERED.— 

When you buy, get the best; it is always the cheapest. 
A bad article is dear at any price. 

I have this season added to my already fine stock of 
FOWLS some of the finest b'ood that money could procure, 
For a number of years I have mated and bred together 
fowls selected from the most noted strains in America, and 
claim now that I can offer to the public a strain of fowls, 
for size, form, purity of breeding, and the production of 
eggs. that cannot be surpassed in America. Plymouth 
Rocks, Light Brahmas, B. B. R. Games and B. B. Ban- 
tams. Eggs for hatching, fresh and true to name, carefully 
packed, and fair hatch guaranteed, $2 for 13. Liberal re- 











duction on large orders. - where seen advertisement, ) 
Cc. . KEEF ER, Cearfoss, Ma. 

Plymouth Rock kept. Have taken Ist or 2d Prize 

* whenever I have shown them, 


Drake strain; no other breed 
Eggs and chickens in seasson. Also Rouen Ducks Send 


for circular. E. JOHNSON. Dolington, Backs Co.. Pa, 
The Farmers’ Fowl at Farmers’ Prices! 
-frose care- 
selected 
sally $1.50 per 13, 
Eggs sent out last 


year hatehed 80 per cent. 


A few fowls for _. — 
Ww. W. DEW 


Street Road P. O. Chee "Oo. Pa. 


CHICKEN CHOLERA. 


Prepare yourself against this disease. A book con- 
taining all necessary information how to prevent and 
cure it. Only 50 cents; two for $1.; 1 or 3-ct. postage 
stamps willdo. DR. A.M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 








Gumberiand Valley Poultry Yards 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 

Best strains of thoroughbred poultry. 

= Pedigreed Light Brahmas, 
= White and Brown Leghorns, scoring 

/ 91 to 9544. W. and Cochins, D. 
~ Brahmas and P, Rocks of immense 
size & unexcelled markings. 51 pre- 
miums for season of ’79 and ’80—8 at 
Nat. Fair, Washington, D.C. April chicks @ ) $3 per trio, 
Eggs. I am now prepar- 


Grey Dorking ® ed - orders for eggs 


from my famous Grey Dorkings, imported by T. 8, Cooper, 
from the Duke of Marlborough’s breeding. Price, $2 Cope 
setting of 13; $4 for two settings. BRONZE TURKEYS, 
excelled by none. Eggs $4 per setting of 13. 

packed. Address 


THOMAS COOPER 
“Linden Grove, ” Cou PERSBURG, Pa. 


Pym Rock 


Beven Leshan 
Kowls. 


CHICKEN CHOLERA 


AND KINDRED DISEASES cured WITHOUT FAIL by 
Dr. DE GROFFT’S CHICKEN POWDER. In 
small doses it acts as a pute stimulant, keeping fowls ina 
healthy condition and increasing egg production. Has been 
tried and <j ame Na = it a trial. rve price— 
Fall-size pack 500 single doses,) by mail, 60e. 
Address HASSINGE PHARMACY, Mullica Hill, N. J. 


CHS ee” 


200 PARTRIDGE COCHINS, (GE doas 
300 WHITE & BROWN LEGHORNS, SOS 
200 PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
200 B. B. RED GAMES, 
(First Premium at Phila. -, 1879. 

Also a few Houdans. 8. 8. Hamburgs,. Golaen Sebright 
Bantame, Light Brabmas. All raised on farms and free 
range. Trios at $3.00 to $5.00, according to age. 5 cockerals 
for $5.00. Farmers cross yenr fowls. eee for circular. 
MortrTra—‘ The best for the lowest price 


HOMER H. HEWITT, 
Witliamsburg. Blair county, Penn. 


Dickie’s Poultry Powder. 


This medicine is prepared by a man who has had a large 
. ractical experience in poultry 
S 4 keeping, and is the best prepa- 
tion for fowls in the market. It 
will prevent and cure hare 
and keep the stock health 
thrifty. It is sold by who’ A~r 
druggists in Philadelphia from 
whom country merchants and 
dealers can order it. The 


POULTRY POWDER 
AND 
GAPE CURE 

should be in the hands of every 
poultry keeper. A word to the wise is sufficient. Ask your 
storekeeper for Dickie’s Poultry Powder and take 
no other. Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail by 
DR. 4. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 

Produce Commission 


"TB. & 0. WARD, cnc: come 


EsTABLISHED 1845. Send for Circular of Great Value, 
giving full instruction for shipping 
POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER AnD PRODUCE. 
279 Washington Street, New York. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, NewYork City, 





and Bronze Turkey 





Readers of the FARM JOURNAL, 
who want good fowis, raised 
from vigorous, healthy stock by 
an expe: ienced b breeder, should 
send for my Illustrated are. 
tive Circular, which will be 
mailed free to all. 

ALL STOCK AS Pa a 
SENTED OR MON RE- 
FUNDED. Prices 2 od 

ddress 
BR. BR. BLACK, 


Mallica Hill, N. Jersey 





















Premium P. Rocks, B. Leghorns, W. C. BI’k Polish, Pekin Ducks, 


High-Class Poultry and Pigeons, ssa icons xarcere"sasy packed in bates fr any da 


= andup. The finest lot of youngPekin Ducks ever seen, nearly full grown, at $3. a pair. 
a 


Su perb Fancy Pigeons— 


cobins, Fans, Pouters, Carriers. Antwerps, Birmingham Rollers and Tumblers, bred from imported birds, at $1 to $5 a 


pair. 


Send for Circular. Address 


EGGS | | "ie2.. OHOICE FOWLS. 


mouth Rock, Brown Leghorn, sai: en 


R. VAN DERHOVEN, Rahway, New Jerse! New SeOrney- ae 





[s. COBBETT. 


led Hamburg and Pit Game. . EGGS. 


& COBBETT, SLIG9, Clarion county, Penna, 





THE "sureau™ 


CREAMERY. 


Surpasses all othersin quantity and quality of butter made, It secures matured and ripened ore pm. 


which makes butter of the best texture, flavor, and of unequaled keeping quality. 
and odors; isconstantly at gy pts - t temperature ( : 
t can be used with eitherice or water, and both summer and Winter. 
FERGUSON CONCUSSION CHURN isthe best. 
No floats or paddles. 
any other Churn or Creamers or any pans, or cans, se nd for large illus- 
FERGUSON MF’G CO., Burlington, Vt. 


saves three- fourths the labor 

THE 
the best labor saving devices. 
largest tiecld. Befor buyin 
trated circular to TH 


It excludes flies, dus 
(53° to 6V°);has room for the cream and bu tter, ana 


It combinesscientific principles With 
Brings the butterin granular form, and secures the 


Ieliable Agents Wanted. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


een PPPOPPPP_PIIIIInensn rows Own 


(The FARM "JOuRNAL is entered at the Philadelphia 
post-office as second-class mail matter.) 


We supply all books at publisher’s rates or 
less. If you need any write to us for prices. 











We contemplate making important improve- 
ments in the FARM JOURNAL next fall. Wait 
and see. 





Our readers miss a great deal of useful infor- 
mation when they skip the advertisements in 
the FaRM JOURNAL. Don’t skip them. 


We have for sale at this office a Monitor Seed 
Drill, cheap, and the smallest size (one can) 
Cooley Creamer. Both are No.1 in all respects. 








We have some copies of Rutter’s new work on 
Peach Culture at this office. The price here is 
$1.00, or the book will be mailed to any post-office 
at that price. 


We advertise no patent medicine humbug in 
this paper. Our advertising pages are not dump- 
ing ground for swindlers who cart trash. Look 
at these pages and if they are not clean tell us 
of it. 

We hope no one will winds us the names of 
subscribers without sending the money at the 
same time. We request observance of this rule, 
not that we are unwilling to trust our friends, 
but because it adds greatly to our already oner- 
ous clerical office work. If it is impossible to 
get mailable currency, send postage stamps, 
which are always obtainable. 











Subscribers within the limits of Philadelphia 
county are charged twelve cents extra for postage 
above our club rates; that is, four subscribers 
pay $1.48 instead of $1.00, as out of the county. 
Single subscriptions are 50 cents. A singular 
freak of the law requires us to pay four times 
as much postage in mailing our paper even a 
single square in this city, as in sending it to the 
farthest confines of the Continent. 





The circulation of the FARM JOURNAL is now 
greater than that of any of the following named 
papers :—Rural New Yorker, Prairie Farmer, 
Western Rural, Practical Farmer, and New 
England Farmer, and it is nearly equal to that 
of the Country Gentleman. Of the monthly 
papers the Agriculturist is the only one that ex- 
ceedsthe FARM JOURNAL in the number of copies 
printed. These facts are beyond dispute, and those 
who advertise should bear them in mind. Our 
rates in proportion to circulation are less than 
those of almost any other agricultural paper in 
the country. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 








A FARM THAT HAS NO SUPERIOR 

NN d asa Dairy, Stock and Fruit Farm in the 
* State. For an a address 
8 B. GLICK, 

Weaversville P. . Northampton county, Pa, 


200 FARMS IN SHENANDOAH VAL- 
LEY of Vir; ania and West Virginia for 
sale. Fine as and soil wy Lae for description to 
E. 8 TROXELL 
pe 0. Box 323, 3. Martinsburg, W. . Va. 








THE BUREAU OF “IMMIGRATION 
OF VIRGINIA, 

Will give full and i mpertic® information in regard to 

Farm and other al Estate, to all who wish to 


settle in the State Free of ae tie 
RICHARD IRBY, Gen’l Agent, RicHMonpD, Va. 











BEATTY'S MID-SUMMER HOLIDAY OFFER | | 


This organ has 14 Sto eee @ Hace Swells, 5sets of (IS THE CELEBRATED 

YOX CELESTE AND 
VOX HUMANA STOPS 
ARE USED 
IN THIS 
ORCAN..23 


Golden Tongue Reeda, 5 Octaves, Walnut Case, 
rere ay French Veneering, Handles & L 4 
Stand ocket for Music, It contains Beatty 
New Patent Stop Action,foundin nootherma ce 
and Beatty’s New Vox Celeste Stop which is by 
far the sweetest and most pertees that hasever 
been attained. (71 willsell this organ boxedand 
delivered on board cars, with Stool, Book, and a 
new piece of sheet Musie, during the Mid-Sum- 

















Ie 1 








mer Holiday Months, tor No Agents 
ONE 

Only. $85.00 ei: 
TO ALL G 


Please remit by_Post Office Money Orders, Express 
Prepaid, or by a Drafton New York. Money refun- 
ded and freight charges will be paid by me both 
waysif in any way unsatisfactory, or you may pay 
= only after you have fully tested it at your 
n home. nd reference or evidence of your re- 

sponsibility if you do not send cash with order. 
(a The reason I offer this Organ so low is to have 
it introduced. I send out none butthe very best 
Pianos and Organs inthe world. Why! Because 
Agentsecan trust to their own shrewdness to-cone 
ceal defects in their’s, I do not know who will 
test mine, and I must therefore send Out none 
but the very best. (9 Hence sree 
Plano & Organ I send out becomes at 
MEN a T EO NDING ADVERTISE 
ME at your own home, 


BEATTY = 


Grand, Square 
cand Upright. 
Prices from $195 
to $1600. Sent 
ontrial. New9 
Stop Orga ns 
only $54.75. 
_ Chur ch Organs 






Upright Piano. Coupler; 6 Sete 
GoldenTongue Reeds oni397.75 
Infant Organs, Price $30, $40, 
$45 & $55. Infant Pianos ‘$1265 


LIST OF NAMES Send for 


longlis 
of names from pirchasers of my in- 
struments from all parts ofthe world. 
Ba Be sure not to purchase a Piano 
or Organ until you have seen my 
Mid-Summer Holiday Circulars 
and latest Illustrated Newspaper 
and Catalogue, sent free. 
Address all orders to 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
Washington, New Jersey, 





Style No. 28.00. Weight, WAR 400 Ib.; Height 25 in. 
idth 48 ing FULLY WA nen tee 
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Ke BEATTY + 


BA Vim came. Poems mma neomey fl 
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Depth24in., 
OR Fyne YEARS. 





| 
OR SALE.—A GOOD GRAIN, FRUIT and GRAZ- 


ing ~ ge nee situated and handy to water course 
or Railroad ; _, churches and market. For 
particulars, ‘adress . COWGILL. 
- omar Kent county, D Del. 


Tarms.—100 Delaware: Fruit and Grain Farms cheap. 
Catalogues | free. A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


FARMERS’ BOYS 


can make it pay to become agents for Andersonvilie, 
a history of Southern Military Prisons, by J. 
MCELROY, late 16th Ills. Vols., now managing editor Toledo 
Blade, Nasby’s paper. The best advertised and fastest 
selling book in America--over 600 pages. The illustra- 
tions alone are best history of prison life extant. 
Send for terms, etc., to SAMUEL WORTHINGTON, Gen’l 
Agent, 29 So. Sixth St, Philadelphia, Pa., or 
Box 143, Moorestown, N. J. Namethis paper on answering. 

10 cents for a patent INK BLOTTER, 


‘ that will wae and will last a lifetime. 
60 cents per Oona r hundre 


N S] “Lo ITTER CO., Hadlyme, Conn. 


interest guaranteed on Kansas first 
mortgages on improved farm and 
CENT city properties. Interest payable 
semi-annually at investor’s bank. Loan only 
one-third of the appraised value of the property. 
Security absolute and ample. Full particulars 
and information sent on application. List of 
Farms and City Properties for sale and fuli in- 
a sen regarding Western investments and 
rty cheerfully furnished. 
Cc. = OLMAR & CO., Topeka, Kansas. 

Or to PUSEY ?. ea 26 North 7th Street, Phila., Pa. 
Ref: rences.—C. W. Jewell. Prest., Ist National Bank, 
Topeka. Kansas; Heald & Co., Wilmington, Del.; also Edi- 

tor Farm Journal. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847, Assets, $6,750;000. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 

The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to 
its members every year, thus giving them insurance at the 
Lowest Rates. All of its Policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED oJ Lars 
RATES. Agents one Canvassers wanted. Ap ply t 

. 8. STEPHENS, Vice- resident. 








IMPROVED 
Hydraulic Rams. 


"fi. Send for Circular and Price-list. Address 
[= mA. GAWTHROP &SON, Wilmington, Del. 
Medal and Diploma at the Cen. Ex. Phila. 


AX COT (not painted, White Duck,) $2. 






€o FOLOED | 













sand Fancy 


Bolster, $2.50. 


eel 
x CANVAS cor 


27 In Wioe 
: WEIGHT (2 LBS. 
ad MEAS \\2 CUB. FT. 


Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required, 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, 
and lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self- fast- 
ening. It is just the thing for hotels, offices. cottages, cam p- 
meetings. sportsmen, etc. Good for the lawn, piazza, or 

‘coolest place in the house.” Splendid for javalids or 
children, Sent on receipt of price, or C.0.D. For 50 ets. 
extra, with order. I will prepay expressage to any rail- 
road station east of Mississippi River and north of Seonen 
aed p xon’s Line. For 75 ¢emts in Minnesota, Missouri 
anc owa, 

HERMON W. LADD: 108 Falton St., Bosto 
207 Canal St., New York ; 165 N. Second 8t., Philadelphia: 
Pa.; 94 Market rket Street, Chicago. Send for Cireular. 


ESTERBROOK’S °ZERS. 


= 
ne 













Striped 
Canvas and Fancy 
Bolster, $3.00. 


Painted Red, 





Painted Red, Brown 







ESTERBROOKRCo 
mak A P a 


Leading Numbers : 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers, 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. . 96 Jon St.. New York 


THE MICROGRAPH. The best micro- 

scope for the money ever made. 100 beautiful 

Pictures photograped on glass with each in- 

strument, When magnified look as nice as s'ereo- 

scopic views. Money :eturned if not satisfactory. 

Price, postpaid. $1.00, Circnlars free. Adaresa 
D. L. SMITH, Waterbury, Conn, 

HESTER WHITE PIGS. South-Down Sheep of im- 
orted stock. Plymouth Rock and W, horn 

$1.00 per 13, THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Chi r Co., 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in 
season ; to be concise and to the point; to be practical 
rather than theoretical; in short to give our readers 
CREAM, NOT SKIM-MILK. We exclude long-winded dis- 
cussions and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. The 
Editor was reared at the plow handles—a born and bred 
farmer. Our contributors are mostly practical men and 
women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and 
who briefly and plainly tell the best and most profitable 
way of doing things on the Farm and in the House, as 
learned from actual experience. It is through strict 
adherence to this plan, in every department, that we 
are enabled to present as much useful information as 
the papers costing from four to eight times as much. 








WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 














PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1880. 








This paper has a larger circulation than any 
other monthly agricultural journal in the 
United States, with one exceptiont In proof 
of this important statement we freely open our 
subscription books to the critical inspection of 
every advertiser who desires to test its truth. 








A Crawling Pest. 


Elsewhere we give ample space to a description 
of the army worm, which has been for several 
weeks on its devastating march through portions 
of the Middle States. Probably by the time our 
paper reaches its readers the worm will have dis- 
appeared and the danger will be past. 

According to Prof. Riley one great army worm 
year has never been followed by another, which, 
if true, is gratifying to farmers, but Prof. 
Rathvon says that when a grain or grass field 
has been badly infested by the army worm, if 
everything is favorable to their development 
during the intervening season, it seems evident 
that their numbers may greatly increase in the 
following year. Therefore it is recommended 
to burn off the stubble in the fall or turn it deeply 
down with the plow. 

The worm goes into the ground to pupate 
during June and issues forth a moth about the 
middle of July. The moths are night-flyers and 
according to Prof. Rathvon, may be trapped in 
vast numbers by placing a lighted lamp over a 
tub of water. 


What About It? 





The legislative committee last winter visited 
the Pennsylvania State Agricultural College in 
Centre county and reported that the testimony 
indicates that the institution has been very badly 
managed ; that its location is a very undesirable 
one; that the building is entirely unsuited for 
the purposes for which it was erected; that the 
agricultural department has never been a suc- 
cess; that the State has never received, and is 
not new receiving, benefits commensurate with 
the amount of money which has been appropri- 
ated for said institution; that but forty-six stu- 
dents are now in attendance, many of whom are 
non-residents, and these are taught by eleven 
professors; that, finally, the trustees have sig- 
nally failed to carry out the object for which the 
magnificent land grant (780,000 acres) was given 
by the United States, and which was further 
sought to be accomplished by the most liberal 
State appropriations ($400,000, with the addition 
of the annual income of $30,000,) on the part of 
the State. The question yet remains undecided 
by the people of this Commonwealth, “‘ What 
are you going to do about it?” 


Major Freas has been fifty years editor of the 
Germantown Telegraph and recently celebrated 
the fact by inviting many of his friends to a re- 
ception at his beautiful home in Germantown. 
We were gratified at being among the guests and 
were glad to shake hands with the venerable 
editor. We hope he will not forget us at his 
next reception, fifty years from now. The Tele- 
graph is a better paper now than it ever has been 
before, and the Major still edits it. 


We take such unusual pains to verify the 
genuineness of every advertisement that appears 
in the FaRM JoURNAL and to exclude all patent 
medicine and other fraudulent announcements, 
that readers can place confidence in our business 
columns. Noswindler shall ply his trade through 
the medium of the FARM JOURNAL, that is 
certain, if we can help it. 








Do everything that is possible in the truck 
patch in the way of tillage and weed destruction 
with horse and cultivator. Do not use the hoe 
or spade where the plow and cultivator can 
possibly be made to do the work. Good tools 
are essential and everybody who grows truck 
should have Allen’s horse hoe and cultivator. 





CONUNDRUM.—W hich is the greatest pest, the 
army worm or the professional politician? In 
answering consider that the former can be poi- 
soned, burnt and ditched around, and that none 
of these remedies are available in the case of the 
latter. 


We suggest a trial of late cultivation of corn, 
say up to the time the tassel appears. Many 
farmers are afraid to work their corn after it gets 
knee high, but just try a working after harvest 
and see if the result is not an excellent one. 








FARMERS whose corn did not all come up, 
owing to the drouth, will please notice that in 
the ground that was earliest plowed it came up 
best. Where planting was done soon after plow- 
ing lack of rain caused most damage. 

















The Country Gentleman cautions its readers 
against C. B. Thompson, of Bridgewater, Conn., 
who offers to sell pocket-scales. C. B. T., sent his 
advertisement to us but we did not insert it. 


UCH BUTTER FROM LITTLE MILK. 
How to make a pound of fine butter from 
a@ pint of new milk. This valuable secret, sent 
to any address, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
Address 8. A., Villa Nova, Pa. * 
The above is now appearing in a local paper 
of eastern Pennsylvania. The moon is made of 
“green cheese,” and this same man has some of 
the cheese for sale. At least it is quite likely he 
has. Let everybody send him $1.00 for his won- 
derful recipe and get a piece of cheese thrown in. 


Philadelphia is a large city in the State of 
Pennsylvania, on the right bank of the Delaware 
river, about one hundred miles from the ocean. 
It was settled by William Penn, a Quaker, about 
two hundred years ago. Its population is in 
round numbers 850,000. Within its limits was 
held the great Centennial Exhibition of 1876 and 
as a monument of its glorious revolutionary 
history it possesses Independence Hall. In it is 
also published the FARM JOURNAL. Across 
the river is New Jersey, one of the original 





thirteen States, (sometimes called Spain for fun,) 





and now one of the best States in the Union. 
In spite of all these facts, and more that we could 
mention, it was actually proposed by a mem- 
ber of the City Council of Philadelphia that 
while Pennsylvania farmers may sell their pro- 
duce in the city streets without paying a license, 
yet New Jersey farmers may not. And strange 
to say the mean and contemptible measure met 
with such favor by other members of Council that 
it nearly became a law, having been adopted by 
one branch of the city government. Where is 
the fool killer ? 








The Army Worm. 


(CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE OF THIS NUMBER.) 
be attracted to the light. In the day-time they 
hide away under tufts of grass, stones, pieces of 
bark, etc. As they are very prolific, laying large 
numbers of eggs, at the base of the perennial 
grass stalks, they soon increase. 

The larva, or worm, varies in color and size, 
owing perhaps to its food and locality. But the 
most constant appearance is that of a worm, 
usually about one inch long to an inch and a 
half, and of the thickness of a turkey quill to 
that of a goose-quill, according to its length and 
age. It is of slate color, or very dark brownish- 
gray, with three narrow yellowish stripes on the 
upper part of the body, and a broader, distinctly 
defined lighter yellow stripe on each side above 
the feet. The head has a polished look, sort of 
honey-yellow in color, marked with net-work of 
black, the eyes prominent and divided from each 
other by black lines like the letter V reversed ; 
there are some hairs projecting from the body 
and head. It has two suckers or nippers pro- 
jecting from the head, six pectoral legs, three on 
each side, eight abdominal or fore-legs, four on 
each side, and two anal legs at the extremity of 
the body; thus sixteen legs in all. It moves 
very rapidly, with a quick, nervous creeping 
motion, and its body is so very flexible it can 
turn and retrace its steps on a very small space. 
It is very bold and determined in its movements 
and action. It does not double itself up as the 
measuring worms do, as has been falsely said of 
this ; but it glides along by moving its feet alter- 
nately and gradually, without raising the middle 
of its body from the leaf. When attacked it 
ag itself into a ring, covering its head with its 

ail, 

ON WHAT IT FEEDS. 


Its favorite food is young rye, next wheat, 
timothy, grasses and clover. It attacks the 
grain by stripping off first the leaves, then as- 
cending to the head it cuts the stalk and the head 
then falls to the ground or hangs down, on which 
it feeds. If the grain is too ripe it will feed on 
the beard, cleaning it off entirely. 

HOW TO STOP ITS RAVAGES, 

As it moves so rapidly and in such large num- 
bers it is difficult to overcome. But to prevent 
its future development, when it attacks a field 
of grain it is useless to attempt to save it, but 
the neighbors should be called together and if 
the straw is dry enough it should be fired and 
the neighbors should prevent the fire spreading. 
Then the ground should be rolled both ways 
several times, and late in the fall be ridged up 
with the plow to destroy all chances of further 
breeding. The cost of this should be charged to 
the township or county, same as would be the 
case in pleuro-pneumonia, as the costly but pre- 
ventive measure is for the benefit of the whole 
community. 

Other methods of destruction and prevention 
are, to plow deep one or two furrows around the 
field, into which the worms will descend but can- 
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not ascend very easily if one side is left straight 
and steep. In these trenches straw on which 
kerosene has been poured can be thrown and 
fired and the wriggling mass be burnt. 

Chickens, turkeys, ducks, and hogs are very 
fond of them. So also crows and blackbirds. 
But their efforts are but small, the number of the 
worms is so great. 

Paris green is effective, but is dangerous, 

On grass fields the heavy roller can be used to 
great advantage in destroying great numbers ; 





No. 1, 


but many will escape owing to the hollows in the 
field, as also from the excresences formed on the 
roller, for often the number is so great that the 
mashed worms gum the roller and the ground 
will stick to it. 

The worm is followed by parasites ; there are 
two kinds of Ichneumon flies which deposit their 
eggs in its body, from 
which maggots hatch 
out and gradually eat 
the worm up. The 





No. 2, 
flies will be seen in great numbers following 
the army. 

It is important that efforts are made to destroy 
as many as possible this year, to prevent a still 
more formidable attack from them next year. 


West Chester, Pa. WILuis P. Hazarp. 
Illustration No. 1 is an excellent likeness of 
the moth, and No. 2 represents a full grown 








army worm. ‘ 
TOPICS IN SEASON. 





The Farm. 


Vever hurry a hen at this time of year lest 
she lay a scrambled egg. 

Two good firms advertise fertilizers for 
wheat in this number. It would be well to see 
what they say. 

Please notice the new idea in drill points, 
as indicated in the advertisement of J. A. Jones, 
of Delaware. It is well worth a little time to 
look into the merits of Mr. Jones’ drill points. 

Wheat sown last year by J. D. Matthews, 
between September 20th and 22d, was much 
affected by fly, while that sown after October 1st, 
was entirely exempt. Where fly is feared late 
planting is a remedy. 

Major Freas declares in the most positive 
manner that a pinch of red pepper sprinkled 
over the parts of the cabbage-plant, where the 
cabbage worm usually operates, will prove a 
sure remedy for that pest. Thomas Shroyer, of 
Preston, Ohio, writes that tar water is a sure 
exterminator of the cabbage worm. He says 
‘‘ fill up an old tar barrel with water, and sprin- 
kle with the liquid until the worms cease to 
exist, which they certainly will do.” 

The tiquid method of applying Paris green, 
using some sort of a sprinkler, is now most gen- 
erally practiced. This is what the American 
Agriculturist says. We had not supposed that 
this is so. We think the liquid method is not 
the best one. Ground plaster or soapstone is un- 
doubtedly the best medium for distributiug the 
poison. There is more labor required in using 





water and there is a greater waste of poison fall- 
ing upon the ground ; besides if plaster be used 
the land gets the benefit of it. 

Thomas Wood writes: ‘I lay my cellars 
with corrse sand mortar, either on fine broken 
stones or on the dirt floor, an inch or so thick, 
and have yet to see the first snail in such finished 
cellars.” This is in answer to a late inquiry of 
‘how to get rid of snails.” Mr. Wood also says: 
“Tt may be new to some, the fact that the seed 
balls of the potato from two stems of the same 
variety will scarcely ever produce the same 
quality of potato, and it may happen that one 
variety thus produced will be four times as pro- 
lific as the other, and it has been found that 
tubers from seed of the same ball are also diver- 
sified in regard to color and shape.” We quote 
from Mr. Wood because he is one of the most 
practical and level-headed farmers we know of. 

Ruta-bagas should be sown in the latitude 
of Philadelphia about the middle of the month. 
It takes about two pounds of seed per acre. The 
rows may be 24 feet apart. The ground should 
be mellow and finely ground bone should be put 
in the rows at the rate of, say 500 pounds to the 
acre. The first thinning out should be done 
with a hoe and done early ; later the hand will 
come into play for the final thinning. Keep all 
weeds killed and till the soil thoroughly. If in 
some places in the row there is not a good setting 
of plants, sow flat turnips, which will mature in 
less time than the ruta-bagas, rather than have 
the ground idle. The purple-top yellow ruta- 
baga from seed furnished by Landreth or Dreer, 
(see their advertisements) will prove the best for 
stock feeding. For garden culture, for table use, 
late in winter, we commend the Chou Navet or 
Sweet German variety, and hope our readers will 
try it. 

The Truck Garden. 


Keep the young strawberry beds clean and 
well worked and the runners nicely trained 
in their proper places. If young plants are 
wanted to make new beds, the spaces between 
the rows in the old beds should be manured, dug 
or plowed, and kept clean and mellow, so that 
the runners can take root. The plants will be 
much better for transplanting if they are layered 
in pots. Ground should be prepared for new 
beds. Manure it well, plow it and harrow sev- 
eral times, at intervals of one or two weeks, in 
order to pulverize the soil thoroughly and to de- 
stroy the weeds as soon as they germinate. The 
plants should be set out the latter part of this or 
in next month. They will then make consider- 
erable growth the present season and will givea 
crop of fruit next summer. 

Morrisville, Pa. 8. C. Moon. 

If grape-vines were tipped last month they 
will now be making strong, lateral shoots ; 
these should be tipped again. In some locali- 
ties rose-bugs have attacked the vines and are 
destroying the foliage. They can be driven 
away by smoke. Burn chips, or straw, or to- 
bacco stems slightly dampened, in kettles, and 
hang them on the arbors in several places so 
that the smoke will be diffused among the leaves. 
The bugs will soon leave, but will probably re- 
turn in a few days. The vines must, therefore, 
be examined occasionally.—S. C. Moon, Mor- 
risville, Pa. 

E. P. Boe has sent us a copy of his splendid 
new book, entitled “Success with Small Fruits.” 
We deem it a great prize. Since Downing issued 
his “ Landscape Gardening,” and F. J. Scott 
published ‘‘ Suburban Home Grounds,’’ nothing 
has come from the American press so charming 





and so full of interest to all engaged in rural 
pursuits. It is beautifully printed and illustra- 
ted, and besides is brimful of useful information 
and common sense. Every reader of the FARM 
JOUBNAL ought to have a copy. The price is 
five dollars. 

Cucumbers for pickles can be planted now. 
The striped bug that attacks the young plants as 
soon as they come up, may be guarded against by 
covering with mosquito netting. The ground 
should be rich, the hills five feet apart, with three ~ 
plants let to grow inahill. Keep well cultivated 
and hoed. The short, prickly, early cluster va- 
rieties are best, as they do not grow large. When 
large enough gather daily and throw into brine. 

The old asparagus bed did not do very well 
last spring, perhaps. Suppose, as an experiment, 
you grub up part of it, setting the young and 
vigorous-looking roots in new ground. Set in 
hills four or five feet apart and manure well. The 
fall rains will give them a start and next spring 
you can begin to cut. The old method of dig- 
ging deep trenches for asparagus is giving away 
to a better system. 

Vip off the leading canes of raspberries and 
blackberries when thirty inches high. Then 
side branches will shoot out; nip these off also. 
This will give well-formed, stocky bushes. If 
any are affected with red-rust be sure to dig up 
and burn. Cultivating raspberries deep and 
close causes the plants to sucker. 

Xt ie said that root pruning of the tomato 
will greatly advance the ripening of the fruit. 
Our readers might try a few pet plants as an ex 
periment. Run a spade down around the plant 
occasionally a foot from it, cutting off the roots. 

Gas-tar water, made by putting three or 
four gallons of gas-tar in a barrel and filling 
nearly full with water, is a safe remedy for 
worms and other insects on melons, cucimbers, 
cabbage, &c.—S. C. Moon, Morrisville, Pa. 

When is the right time to cut the tops off 
of asparagus, before or after the seeds ripen? 
This question was asked last year by M. K. D., 
of Greenwich, N. J. Who will answer? 

4s lima beans only begin to form pods freely 
when the top of the pole is reached, it is obvious 
that to have early beans one must have short 
poles. 

An editor who thinks he knows all about 
farming, says in speaking about strawberries, 
that the best way to raise them is with a spoon. 

Al spade or hoe, rightly used in the truck 
patch, will cure the worst case of dyspepsia. 


The Orchard, 


And when, above this apple tree, 
The winter stars are quivering bright, 
And winds go howling through the night, 
Girls, whose young eyes o’erflow with mirth, 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth, 

And guests in prouder homes shall see, 
Heaped with the grape of Cintha’s vine 
And golden orange of the Line, 

The fruit of the apple tree. 





The English sparrows live on insects in 
the early Spring, (it is said) and for their pay 
destroy much of the summer fruit. They get 
good wages, but they work about eighteen hours 
a day. 

Try the effects of keeping the soil clean and 
mellow. for several feet on each side of newly- 
transplanted trees, and compare the annual 
growth on such trees with others where the soil 
is permitted to become hard, or to be covered 
with weeds and grass. In one case you will 
soon have a bearing orchard of large, healthy 
trees; in the other you probably never will. 
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It ie quite feasible for the farmer who in- 
tends to cultivate fruit extensively to grow his 
own trees from the seed. Apple and pear seed 
may be planted in the fall. The ground should 
be plowed now, after a coat of manure, and should 
be kept in a mellow condition until the seed is put 
in. This should be done late in the fall, in drills 
two and a half feet apart and three inches deep. 
The seed is obtained from fresh pomace at a cider 
mill, the seed separated by washing in water. If 
sand be mixed with the seed to take up the mois- 
‘tare it can be distributed more readily. The best 
soil is a deep, rich, clay loam—sandy soil encour- 
aging the growth of lateral roots instead of the 
long tap desired in stocks. Pear seed is found to 
be much more difficult to manage than the apple, 
it very frequently lying dormant the first season, 
coming up nicely the next. When the young 
plants come up in the spring they should be 
thinned out to six inches apart and the ground 
be kept well worked with the cultivator the 
whole season and also during the next year, 
when they will be three feet high and as large 
as pipe stems. The advantages of raising one’s 
own trees are thus summed up: They are more 
sure to grow, as the roots do not undergo any 
change of climate or soil, and being set out in 
the orchard the same day they are raised from 
the nursery, are not exposed to the air to dry 
and wither, which is often the case with those 
brought from a distance. By choosing your 
scions and doing your own grafting, you are sure 
what variety of fruit your trees will yield. Be- 
sides it is much cheaper; you can supply your 
neighbors at a profit, your trees in the end cost- 
ing nothing whatever. 

Who is it that has been talking about old 
peach trees? Among others the American Agri- 
culturist has, thus. ‘“‘C. Thompson Adams, 
Norfolk ‘Co., Mass., sends an account of a peach 
tree that he had just cut down. ‘The tree was on 
the land when my father bought it in 1840. It 
came up from a hole made by lightning, at the 
foot of a large oak that was struck and killed, 
the seed having probably been planted by a 
squirrel. For the past ten years it has borne 
more or less fruit, though previous to-that time 
it bore but little!’ Forty years aud over is old 
for a peach tree.” 

Why, this tree is only a baby. Mr. John 
Rutter, of West Chester, Pa., informs the FARM 
JOURNAL of a peach tree now standing in Som- 
erset Co., Md., known to be 100 years old. The 
trunk of this tree is over seven feet in circumfer- 
ence, and the tree is yet growing to be both larger 
and older. Uncle A. A. will have to try again. 

Charles Downing, the veteran fruit grower 
of New York, says in regard to pear blight: 
** My experience and observation in this locality 
are, that the blight affects trees in all soils and 
under all conditions, and, so far as I know, none 
of the theories or cures have been successful. In 
this locality the pear blight has appeared at in- 
tervals of about twenty years, and the duration of 
each has been from three to five years. I have 
passed through three of these periods, and with 
additional visits, the attack is very much lighter, 
and like many other diseases, it may run itself 
out in time.” Probably there is no person in 
this country whose judgment on this and kindred 
subjects connected with the culture of fruit is 
more likely to be sound than Charles Downing’s. 

Thinning increases the size and improves 
the quality of fruit, and with young trees, just 
starting into bearing, ét is often a necessity. 
Many varieties of fruit trees overbear, and to 
get good results this tendency must be overcome. 
This is not simply a “ notion,”’ but it is a positive 





fact, well known to every successful orchardist. 
To crop an orchard with grass or grain is bad 
enough, but to let a young tree ripen an over- 
abundance of fruit, as is often done, is murder 
in the first degree. 

Thomas M. Harvey, of Chester Co., Pa., 
advocates the highest possible culture in fruit 
growing. The soil of the orchard must be culti- 
vated ; plow ground; avoid grain, grass and corn; 
mulch trees; eradicate weeds; suffer under no 
conditions any grass to grow. Peaches can be 
grown more successfully, and with better profit 
in Pennsylvania, than in Maryland or Delaware. 

One of the confounding features in fruit 
growing is that certain varieties succeed admira- 
bly in certain localities, while very few succeed 
generally. Therefore, plant those that succeed 
in the hands of your neighbors. 

The Wager Peach ought to have a trial 
everywhere. It is of delicious quality and a 
good yielder. It reproduces itself from pits— 
never fails todo so. It is a week later than Early 
Crawford. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering any 
advertisement in this paper, will please state that they 
saw rit in the Farm JOURNAL. — 


Sent ia a for 


Burka Strawberry Haller eer: 


A. S. BU ER, 
_ 288 Common street. Enneunen Mass, — 


same ee. ] 


SMALL FRUIT Plants. 


100 SELECTED VARIETIES. Also Jersry RED Pies 
PURE STOCK. Price-list sent free. Address 
__________ JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


Morrisville Nursery. 
ORNAMENTAL 


TREES AND PLANTS, 


GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, &C. 
SPECIALTIES. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, (Successor to M. Moon & Son,) 
__ MORRISVILLE, , Bucks | Co., Pa. 


AMERICAN FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue; contains tables, 
yields, profits, statistics, markets, and a general history 
of the improvements in Evaporating Fruits. 

No business now pays as well or gives such quick re- 
turns for the money invested. Particulars free. 
AMERICAN DRIER COMPANY, 
CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. 








CABBAGE PLANTS ere:someticg’crery. 
great quantities. Celery, 
Tomato and other veges 


table plants. Greenhouse and Bedding Plants. All 
at very low rates. Please mae for price list at once. 
CLARK, Scranton, Pa. 


FLOWERS and TREES 


of all kinds at lowest prices. Cut flowers, either loose or 
made into ponent and designs, sent by mail or ex 
Catalogue free. E. D. DARLINGTON, | oylestown, _ 


ALi. THE GHOIGE NEW SORTS: 
POT CROWN 


TRAWBERRY PLANT 


ALSO COMMON GROUND LAYERS. 
A pamphict telling what varieties to plant and how 
m to plant them, together roe wf necded information, 
FREE 1 . 
ic LOVETT, 
Little silver, Loumoath Co., NJ. 


AGLATHE 2C.00D: OLD: SORTS;- 


OZONE PRESERVING CO. 


For prvecias Fruits, Meats, Eggs, Butter, Poultry, 
and ALL PERISHABLE ARTICLES Ss, without SALT 
SUGAR, ALCOHOL or COOKING in their NATURAL 
CONDIT ION, retaining their odor and FLAVOR. A 
large room full of different articles can be preserved at 
once. City, State, and Shop rights for sale. 
PRESERV ING CO., 419 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


FRUIT. WINE & JELLY PRESS 




























FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALLFRUITS ajo BERRIES. 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 
SEND FOR CATRUIGHE. TREE. 


ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C9 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 


FOR SALE BY 
_THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


PENNOCK’S 


Patent Road Machine 


Wi'l keep Roads, Streets, Alleys and Drive-ways five 
times better for about half the present cost. 
We will send machines on tral. Write for particulars 
and circulars. S. PENNOCx & SONS, Kennet Square, Pa. 





NICHOLS, SHEPARD & CO. diitle Creek, Mich, 


ge 





Thr 


THE STANDARD of excell 
Ore Tel 


fect Ares re 
ge 


MARVE 
of Grain, an 
Thresher in Flax, Timothy, Clover, and all other Seeds. 


PORTABLE! alii and wonderfully simple, using less than half the usual gears and belts, 
PORT 


ORICINAL AND ONLY CENUINE 





eshing Machinery and Portabie 
and Traction Engines. 
throughout the 





ESS. “for Grain-Saving, Time-Saving, Per- 

and Thorough Wor 

ABLE in Quality of Material, Perfection 
orkmanship, Elegant Finish, and 


(ous for vastly superior work in all kinds 
universally known as the only successful 


TRACTION, and STRAW-BURNINC STEAM-ENCINES, with special 


features of Power. Durability, Safety, Economy, and Beauty entirely unknown in other makes. 
Power Outfits and Steam-Power Separators a_speciaity. 
rove 
ontinuous Business by this ous, without change 
of name, location, or management, furnishes a strong P 


on to twelve horse power; also two styles Im 
Thirty-Two Years of Prosperous and 


CAUT for superior goods and honorable dealing. 


' wonderful success and popularity of 
our Visrator Machinery has driven other 


CAU' to TION! wall; hence various makers are now attempt- 


ing to build and palm off inferior and mongrel imitations of 


our famous goods. 

BE NOT DECEIVED 
by such experimental and worthless machinery. 
at all, get the *@ Original” and the * Genuine” from us. 


(For fall particulars call on our dealers, or write 
to us for Illustrated Circulars, which we mail free. Address 


NICHOLS, SHEPARD & CO., Battle Creek, Mich, i 


If you buy 


Steam- 
Four sizes of Separators, from 
d Mounted Horse Powers 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


POR rrnrnnrrmsnm Aen nnn an Annan 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 








selves unspotted from the world. Yet more blessed 


themselves unspotted in the world. 





HOME TOPICS, No. 39. 
BY FAITH. 


a hundred years ago, few rated higher than letter 
writing ; but it was very different letter writing 
from what we do nowadays; postal facilities 
were very poor, and postage on the few letters 
sent were enormous; for the poorer classes they 
were expensive luxuries, and it was therefore 
the wealthy who wrote letters, nor were they 
every day events to them. Letters were some- 
times diaries, filling page after page of large 


the writer, or narration of events in the home or 
neighborhood, and ending abruptly when an 
opportunity offered for forwarding the missive 
to its destination ; or, some subject having been 
mentioned, would be made the text for an elabo- 
rate essay upon which a vast amount of thought 
would be expended ; but the high-flown phrases, 
dainty compliments and elegant diction were not 
thrown away, for in those days letters of friend- 
ship were regarded as permanent additions to 
the family literature, and in preparing biogra- 
phies of distinguished persons their letters were 
greatly relied on for material. 

When postal cards were first introduced I saw 
a long article on the subject, saying that the 
knell of letters had been rung; but the change 
was going on long before that. Even business 
letters used to be long-winded, discursive epistles, 
but as business increased and grew complicated, 
they shortened and condensed, till a word or two 
suffices, and for them the postal is an inestimable 
boon. But educational ang postal facilities kept 
pace with each other, and the rates have gone 
down till they must be very poor who cannot 
communicate with the far away friend at least 
once a week ; of course it would be folly to spend 
the time and thought over a weekly letter that 
used to be spent on one following a silence of six 
months or a year. I have sometimes thought, 
however, that we are going a little toward the 
other extreme, and that we do not pay attention 
enough to letter-writing ; as a rule a sheet will 
be filled with one or two items of interest and 
the comments of various people upon them, these 
latter being very dry when lacking the emphasis 
and expression of the voice and manner, and the 
letter closes with “‘ I wanted to tell you a good 
many other things, but have not time now,” 
leaving the reader in a state of suspense or vexa- 
tion till the next epistle comes; or a letter will 
be sent to the friend of a large family, and not 
half of them be mentioned. I have received 
a letter, and in answer to a question as to its 
contents, been, compelled to say, “ really there 
was nothing in it.” 

What then is wanting to make a good letter? 


to a relative or friend of the family there can be 
no difficulty at all, for every member of the 
household should be mentioned, unless the letter 
be written on some special occasion; to a per- 





sonal friend tell of your own daily life; its 
duties, occupations and pleasures; your sur- 





Blessed is the memory of those who have kept them- 


and more dear the memory of those who have kept 


Among the accomplishments of seventy-five or 


letter paper with the thoughts and feelings of 


First, I should say, something to write about; if 





roundings, society and reading. Never write to 
any one about persons of whom they know 
nothing, for a friend’s friend is rather far re- 
moved for interest. Toa casual acquaintance, 
write little regarding yourself and your family, 
but allude to, and comment on, passing events 
of general interest. 

Again, a good letter needs a conversational 
style; this was impossible in the olden times, 
when the response might be a year or more com- 
ing, but is quite practicable when a week or two 
brings an answer, and adds greatly to the ease 
of a letter; when telling of some occurrence 
make no comment till the story is done, to avoid 
bewildering the reader ; and in all kinds of let- 
ters shun big words and set phrases; I need 
hardly add, foreign words, for they are rarely 
used now, unless, indeed, they are untranslata- 
ble, and even then it would be bad taste to use 
them if you are not very sure that your reader 
will know them. The nearer one comes to wri- 
ting as they talk the better the letter will be 
though I have known poor talkers to write de- 
lightful letters; in those cases a little diffidence 
was the trouble, which did not interfere with 
putting the thoughts on paper. In fact, I am 
not sure that a friendship is worth its name un- 
til it has been tested by correspondence; real 
thought and feeling will sometime be expressed, 
and, if true and noble, they will gain, while the 
shallow, trifling and wicked will lose by the ab- 
sence of voice and manner. 





KITCHEN THOUGHTS, No. 18. 
BY A NEW HAND. 

By this time everybody is done house-cleaning, 
and all the real tidy housekeepers have bowed 
their shutters, put in the screens, pulled down 
the curtains, and fixed things after the approved 
plan to keep out flies, sun, and air, and are 
now actively engaged groping around in the 
dark trying to become sickly. It is painful to 
a woman who has no ambition to be sick, to see 
these tidy mothers sitting day after day ina half 
lighted room, and stitching on rufiles, puffs, 
flounces, fringes, bugles and laces, and piping, 
knife-pleating, tucking, shirring and gauffering 
their children’s wafdrobe. We shouldn’t mind 
much if only the mother’s health suffered by 
this benighted system of housekeeping, for she 
seems to like it, but the whole family must bear 
a share of the consequences of her nice manage- 
ment. She is a devoted mother—to the ward- 
robes of her children—but their health appears to 
be of the least consideration. 

There has been enough said and written against 
shutting out sun and air. She is told about it in 
papers, books, lectures and everywhere until 
even I can not think of a new thing to say, and yet 
she does’nt know it. She still thinks a pale car- 
pet a worse thing than asickly child, and a sunny 
window more to be dreaded than a cross man— 
for men will be cross if kept in the dark. Like 
the sewing machine, the window shutter has 
been so diverted from its legitimate use, that 
its presence has become a symbol of nonsense, 
and a man who puts shutters on his house might 
pass for an enemy tohisrace. After the shutters 
are there he can not give commands for them to 
be kept open during the day, with any hope 
that it will be respected. There are some things 
men are not permitted to do; mixing into house 
management is one, so the only hold he has 
towards a reformation is a radical one. 

The city housekeeper spends a great deal of 
time in walking the streets, which is a healthful 
exercise and not to be despised, and her front 
shutters are opened and the whole house aired 





and in use for appearance sake; but country 
women spend their morning hours over the cook- 
stove or in the milk vault, and their afternoons 
in some dark sitting or bed-room. There is 
usually a string of parlors and spare rooms en- 
tirely closed to outward air, except when com- 
pany comes or at house-cleaning time, and this 
confined impure air is there ready to escape into 
the inhabited portions of the house at every 
opening of the communicating door. And so 
the country woman, with so much of God’s pure 
air and sun at her disposal, shuts it out and buries 
herself in doors, while the city residents hie away 
to the mountains or country for the sake of the 
out-door life we cast from us. Neither are 
healthy. The former has so many duties to at- 
tend to that she has no time for out-door life and 
recreation, and the latter is tired and worn out 
with fashion and late hours. There must be a 
happy medium—but where? The healthiest 
children I know are those raised in very lowly 
life. They have only one and that a kitchen fire, 
so the baby is brought in contact with the rest 
of the family and becomes hardy and accustomed 
to plenty of air and exposure.. There is no 
money to spend in sweetmeats—no fashionable 
society to absorb the mother’s time; so the gum- 
tubed nursing bottle is not in demand, and nature 
supplies the healthful nourishment. The child 
is from necessity clothed plainly and mud-pies 
can be made with pleasure; there is no bath- 
room and so the substance is not soaked out of 
him, and he can revel in simplicity and health. 
Why can not these simple health-giving princi- 
ples be grasped by the other stratums of society ? 
I am sure they would be the better for it, 

Frank, in the soft insinuating tones he uses | 
when he intends to be hateful, says: ‘‘Loveliest, 
my memory takes me back to our early house- 
keeping days, and I recall many a blow-up I’ve 
had for opening shutters and doors and making 
myself at home.” It was mean in Frank to say 
this, for he knows he married me, @ mere infant, 
before I had a solid thought on any other subject 
than what I should bait my hook with to catch 
him, and he ought’at to bring up my early 
greenness against me now, for he has never had 
a doctor’s bill to pay for one of the children 
since they were born. 


Hints for the Home. 
BY COUSIN INEZ. 


When I first heard of the Farm JouRNAL I had some 
curiosity about it, so I procured the March number of 
my brother, who had just subscribed for it, and I must 
say Llike it very much. Words from those who prac- 
tice what they preach are what farmers and their help- 
meets need 

I think “ Home Topics, No. 35” is excellent; a nice 
house, a pretty lawn, shrubs and flowers are nice to 
have and are admired by all, but poor working farmers 
have little time to spend on them. But I think that 
each wife can have a few flowers, that will be a pleasure 
to her and take but very little time or attention; for 
instance, a lilac bush, a few hardy roses, a bunch of 
perennial phlox, a peony, a few hardy pinks and sweet 
Williams and a bunch of chrysanthemums for late 
flowers, all placed in a little bed near a kitchen win- 
dow, where the busy wife can see them when at work— 
a pail of dirty suds on washing day, pulling a handful 
of weeds now and then as you pass by on the way to 
the vegetable garden, and one will have something in 
the way of flowers most of the season, which is far 
better than none, and the “ little ones” like them, too. 

You call for some good recipes, so I will send you a 
few tried ones. BoILep FrLank, to be eaten cold: Take 
a piece of beef flank six or eight inches wide and as 
long as you can get, sprinkle salt on it, then prepare 
stufling as for fowls, and spread over it, roll up very 
tight and tie with twine to keep in place, then tie or 























sew it up in a cloth, and drop it in rapidly boiling 
water, cook four hours, or more if it is large; when } 
done, take it out and put a light weight on it until ~ 
a 
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when it will slice beautifully. 

Lemon Pre.—One lemon grated, one cup sugar, one 
cup milk, one spoonful flour, the yolks of thres eggs ; 
while this is baking, take the whites of three eggs and 
two spoonsful of powdered sugar, beat to a stiff froth ; 
when the pie is done spread this over it and bake about 
five minutes. 

CorraGE Puppine.—One cup of sour milk, one tea- 
spoonful saleratus, one egg, one half cup sugar, flour to 
make a thick batter, then bake. For the sauce, two 
spoonsful of sugar, two of butter and two of flour, half 
a pint of boiling water, let it all boil up a moment; if 
too thick add more water, then add vanilla or lemon 
flavoring to suit the taste. 

Here is something for burns: ® Common cooking 
saleratus, reduced by cold water to the thickness of 
cream, spread on a linen rag, laid over a-burn so as to 
wholly exclude the air, affords immediate relief; keep 
it moist by sprinkling with cold water. 

If I don’t find the editor’s waste basket this time, I 
will come again. (Townsend, Mass. 





The Law of Success. 





One talent, well cultivated, deepened and enlarged, 
is worth a hundred shallow faculties. The first law of 
success at this day, when so many matters are clamor- 
ing for attention, is concentration; to bend all the 
energies to one point, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left. The range of human knowledge has in- 
creased so enormously, that n» brain can grapple with 
it; and the nan who would know one thing well must 
have the courage to be ignorant of a thousand things, 
however attractive or inviting. As with knowledge, 
so with work. 





“I am the happy wife of a farmer and contented 
with my lot. I have one of the kindest and most affec- 
tionate of husbands. He is not oneof those who believe 
in making a slave of his wife. We are not very wealthy, 
and he is not able to hire me any help; but we have a 
very comfortable living. He will stop his labors to 
assist me. He always assists me with my washing, car- 
ries in all the wood and water, makes all the fires, 
churns and milks; and very often he gets up and 4 
breakfast while I enjoy my retreshing slumbers. My 
husband has never been known to grumble. No mat- 
ter how hard he has been at work, if he comes in and 
finds me otherwise employed than getting dinner, he 
will go to the safe and eat what he wants; then he gives 
me a fond kiss and returns to his labors. If I wish to 
ride or drive, the horses are never so busy but what I 
can have one. Many, oh many times has he unhitched 
from the plow to let me have a horse for a pleasure ride. 
Why, I think I have a perfect model of a husband.”—H. 

Yes, he surely is a model husband; but are you not 
afraid he will grow tired of that sort of thing, if you 
allow him to carry it too far? Suppose, now, that you 
have discovered a “model husband,” that you look 
around and see if you cannot find a “model wife,” for 
the two should be linked together.—EpirTor. 

All young persons, and girls epecially, should be 
encouraged and expected to dress themselves with some 
degree of fresh care every evening. One who wears 
habitually the same working dress throughout the 
entire day can never have that self-respect and com- 
fortable feeling of being always presentable, which 
fresh attire always gives. It may take a little time to 
change the dress and brush the hair anew before tea, 
but it is time profitably spent. 

We want to hear from our lady readers on the 
subject of canning, preserving, drying and pickling 
fruits, for the August number. Come, ladies, if you 
have some good ideas on the subject, let’s have them! 


Those who do not take Godey’s Lady Book miss 
agreatdeal. It is brimfull of good things for the ladies. 
The new volume begins with July. We furnish Godey 
and the Farm JOURNAL at $2.10 a year. 

Ladies, read the card of John Wanamaker, on page 
163. Those at a distance should send for samples of 
goods, with prices, which will be promptly sent by 
mail, free of charge. 

We send one dozen anti-rust pens for twenty cents 
by mail; we also furnish a superior article of writing 
ink at ten cents per small bottle. The latter cannot 
be mailed. 

Greasy rags sometimes take fire spontaneously, so 
they should never be let lie around the house. Burn 


them. 
How To Do Things. 


Drive a peg into the middle of the sole to stop 
squeaking shoes. 
A tick that is fast to the flesh may be made to let go 








by pouring any kind of oil on him. 


To peel onions without crying, immerse the onions 
in water and peel them under it. 

Stoves set away for the summer should be well 
rubbed with kerosene, and unless in a very dry place 
it will be best to wrap some carpet or thick paper 
around them. Then they will not rust. 

Cut pared raw potatoes into ribbons by paring 
round and round, drop into hot fat, and they brown 
instantly. 

Ten minutes will boil an egg hard but the yolk will 
be hard and soggy ; boil twenty mjnutes and the yolk 
will be light and mealy. 

When anything is accidentally made too salt it can 
be counteracted by adding a tablespoonful of vinegar 
and a tablespoonful of sugar. 

The best way to fry summer squashes, is to dip 
the slices in a thin batter made of cream and flour 
with salt, then drop ina pan ofhotlard. Cook quickly, 
and they will eome out crisp, brown, and delicious. 

Menomonie, Wis. 8.C. J. 

Take a common sponge, soak it until soft, squeeze 
it dry, and place in closet; sprinkle it with fine sugar, 
when the ants will readily make it their home; dip in 
hot water to kill them, and replace; in a short time 
the house will be entirely clear of them. 

Thoroughly dry the water out of the pot or kettle 
and grease the inside well with lard and let it soak in 
on the stove; it will prevent rust in new ones and I 
think it will in old ones. So writes “Cot Betty” of 
Oxford, Pa., in answer to “ Young Housekeeper.” 

The superintendent in a large fruit-drying house 
states that fruit sliced very thin across the axis, placed 
on a tray in the sun and covered with thin muslin, will 
present, when dried, an appearance closely resembling 
that of fruit prepared by evaporation and bleached by 
sulphur fumes. 

To clean that old straw hat use lemon juice and 
salt and lay in the hot sun to bleach. Straw as well as 
woolen and other goods can be bleached in a tight box 
or barrel, with the fumes of burning sulphur. Suspend 
the goods and place a pan of live coals, with the sulphur 
over them, on the floor beneath; close the box tight. 

Cut into pieces any convenient quantity of beef or 
mutton fat, cooked and uncooked. Place these in a 
saucepan and cover them with cold water; stir all until 
the water boils; skim the top carefully and let the prep- 
aration boil very rapidly to evaporate allthe water. So 
long as the liquid shows a white color there is still water 
in it; when it is free from this it will look like oil; 
strain and pourintoapantoharden. This should keep 
for any length of time and largely take the place of 
lard in cooking. 

The secret of washing flannels appears to be not to 
let them dry slowly, to take them in from the line while 
still slightly damp and press them out with a warm 
iron. There is a difference of opinion about ironing 
flannels, but none about this; that every particle of 
moisture must be got out of them as soon as possible, 
and as much as can be before they are hung up. Then 
they may be either pulled inte form, when nearly dry, 
or pressed. Never rub soap on flannels, on knitted 
or any woolen goods. Let them lie for a short time in 
cold water, to loosen the dust, then plunge them into 
very hot lather, with but little rubbing, press the mois- 
ure out. Hand wringing fulls them up, the wringer is 
best. Then dry very quickly, before the stove in damp 
and heavy weather, and either pull or iron them 
rapidly, and they are done. 


Cut from each side of a ham cleanly to the bone, 
dividing the slices to the centre; thus you will avoid 
the necessity of sawing the bone. The slices should be 
cut not more than one-fourth of an inch thick, and 
one-sixth of an-inch is still better. Use a very sharp 
knife. Ifon trial the meat proves too salt, put the slices 
in cold water one hour before cooking ; then dry care- 
ful with a napkin. Never use tepid or hot water for 
this purpose, as it will toughen the meat. A brisk, hot 
fire is needed, but not too fierce. These thin slices are 
cooked in five minutes and should not be put on until 
the family is about ready to sit down at the table. 
Thus broiled or fried, ham is immensely better than 
when cut in thick slices and cooked in the customary 
way. 

“Aunt Libbie” sends us the fullowing well-tried 
recipe for pickled cauliflower: “Cut the cauliflower 
in small pieces and let it stand in strong salt and water 
ten days, covering it with a plate to keep all the pieces 
inthe water; afterit has been in the salt-water four or 
five days pour it off and boil it and pour back boiling 





hot; at the end of ten days mix the dressing. 1 gal. of 
vinegar, half pound ground mustard, quarter ounce 
each of ground allspice, ginger and cloves; one tea- 
spoonful of turmeric and a teacupful of flour. Boil and 
strain the vinegar, mix the flour and spice together and 
put the vinegar on the fire again, first taking out 
enough to moisten the flour and spice, and when it 
boils add all together and cook five minutes, and before 
taking from the fire put in the pickles and let them 
stand long enough to get to boiling, then seal like pre- 
serves. This quantity of dressing is enough for three 
heads of cauliflower. 

“Inquirer” wishes to know “ how to get rid of that 
universal pest, the house-fly.” The house-fly cannot 
be got rid of entirely, but screens at every door and 
window, and cleanliness, inside and out of the house, 
will bring peace from the pest. Of course some will 
get in but these can be driven out in the mornings, or 
caught in a tumbler of soap-suds, baited with a piece of 
bread smeared with molasses. Poisoned, or gummed 
fly paper, really has no advantage over the soap-suds, 
which is cheap and effective. The swill tub should be 
kept a long distance from the house. 

We do not remember ever to have seen a person 
who does not like ice cream. A famous confectioner 
tells how to make this popular refreshment, thus: 
“Take four quarts of the best and richest cream, with- 
out the least admixture of milk. Take two pounds of 
the best of finely-pulverized white sugar. Take four 
perfectly fresh eggs. Beat up the eggs in a porcelain- 
lined basin. Add the sugar, and stir both well together. 
To these now add your four quarts of cream and the 
flavoring fruit or extract. Place on the fire, stirring 
constantly, until it begins to boil. Do not allow it to 
continue boiling for an instant. Remove immediately 
and strain through a hair seive. When cool, pour into 
your freezer. Work slowly until it can be worked no 
longer. Now remove the dasher, pack the cream firmly 
with the spatula, cover the can, draw off the water 
which you will find formed in the bottom of the ice 
tub, and add fresh salt and ice to supply this waste. 
Cover the whole well with woolen cloths (to keep out * 
the heat), and allow to stand for a while to ripen 


thoroughly. 
Health Hints. 


This is what a prominent physician says: “The 
doctors make a man drunk on quinine to promote his 
health—fill his head with a hive of bumble bees, confuse 
his intellect, destroy his confidence and stagger his 
footsteps, paralyze the capillaries, benumb the senses, 
impair every function, diminish his appetite and diges- 
tion, and thereby his sufficiency of natural subsistonce, 
and, in the sequel, too often render him nervously 
full of imaginary ills by, having created in him the 
susceptibility to them.” 

Sunstroke and apoplexy have some symptoms in 
common but are easily distinguished from each other. 
Sunstroke is usually preceded by diziness or headache, 
apoplexy not. Convulsions sometimes occur in sun- 
stroke but notin apoplexy. There is no paralysis in 
sunstroke and the pulse is rapid and sharp. In apoplexy 
the pulse is full and slow. In apoplexy the skin is cool 
and moist while in sunstroke it is intensely hot. 

For nervous headache take a dessert spoonful of 
common bread soda, and dissolve it thoroughly in a 
quart of cold water. With this thoroughly shampoo 
the head for about five minutes, scratching the skin of 
the head and back of the neck well with the finger 
nails. Then rinse the head with clean cold water. 
This remedy almost always gives relief in five or ten 
minutes. 

There is scarcely any remedy so effectual in the 
cure of disordered bowels as absolute rest in a recumbent 
position. If there be laxness liquid food should be 
taken instead of solid. A wet towel over the abdomen 
covered with a dry one, worn at night, will do wonders 
in such cases. 

A person will feel the heat much less if he will eat 
plenty of fruit and not much sugary or greasy food or 
pastry, during the summer. He will alsb enjoy better 
health and feel better every way. 

The main thing with burns and scalds is to exclude 
the parts from theair. Flour, beaten up with the white 
of an egg, into a thick paste, and applied, is one of the 
best remedies that we know of. 

Give the children light suppers, put them to bed 
early. Bread and milk toast, oat meal mush with sugar 
and milk, and a little fruit, are excellent for the juven- 
iles to go to bed on. 

‘A proper use of water, and a thorough observance 
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of the laws of health, are far ahead of pills and stomach 
bitters.” . A. MUSSER. 

Freckles cannot be remedied without keeping out 
of the sun and it is better to have freckles than to 
avoid sunshine. 

Preventive medicine is the latest and highest 
development of the healing art. 

Bathe often—cold in the morning, warm at night, 
for sleep. 

The baby should not be weaned in hot weather. 


Floral Notes. 

The more flowers that are cut from plants the 
more the plants will bloom. Let them go to seed and 
they cease blooming to a great extent. 

Asters sometimes do not thrive for some unknown 
reason: in such case see if the roots are not preyed 
upon by a small green louse. 

How many of our lady readers know how flowers 
should be watered, in a dry time, if watered at all? It 
should first be understood that if the soil around them 
be frequently and deeply stirred with a hoe the ground 
will usually keep moist enough; but in case of a long 
drouth they may sometimes need to be watered. But 
it should be well done or not at all. Wetting the surface 
in the evening to the depth of an inch or two, the sun 
drying it out the next morning, and “baking” the 
ground in consequence, is an injury to the plants, not 
a benefit. Instead dig a basin around each plant, wide 
and deep, and pour in a bucket-full of water; after it 
sinks away, pour in some more; then draw up the loose 
earth again around the plant. This will last until the 
rain comes, most likely, and revive your discouraged 
and withered floral pets. If you carry water at all do 
it to some purpose! 

The main feature in arranging cut flowers is to 
show each flower separately and not a quantity crowded 
together, forming a mass of petals, but that each flower 
may be seen reposing quietly among the green, giving 
to each bloom an individual character. A few colors 
in a bouquet have a much prettier effect than a mixture 
of many colors. Red, white and buff go well together 
with green between. A few rose-buds with their own 
leaves, and a little green smilax, make a bouquet much 
more handsome than one composed of many kinds of 
inferior flowers. In all floral arrangements, whether 
for vases, bouquets or designs, it is better to put in the 
creen first and gradually working them up to the 
required brightness, always remembering that the col- 
lection had better lack a flower than have one too many, 
the object being to form a graceful, refreshing and sug- 
gestive picture. 
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ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
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FANCY SAWING AND BRACKETS 


made at reasonable prices. 
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BUY 


THE BLATCHLEY 
PUMP 


‘yi, Brand, XC, G, XIX, GG, G No. 1, 
a=) B, BB, B No. 1. For sale by the 
Hardware trade, Country Stores, Pump makers, etc. 
See that the Pump you buy is stenciled 

Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, 


= Manufacturer, 
308 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. H. WRIGHT, 
106 Orange Street, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
manufacturer of 


FINECARRIAGES 


\ of all st les, warranted a8 rep- 
resented. The —— Jump 





specialty. 
wes araiks Be Bar and End 
Spring Buggies, &c. We make 
the best carriage for the money. Prices and terms 
will be made satisfactory. Call and examine my stock, 








HILADELPHIA AND ATLANTIC CITY 
RAILWAY. (Operated under the Trustees.) 
FROM PIER 8, ABO E WALNUT STREET. 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 
Accommodation at - - 8A.M.and4P. M. 
EXPRESS AT 4P. at 
ON SUNDAYS: EXPRESS, at 8 A. M., Accom., 8 A. M. 
On Sundays the steamer Major will | leave Kensington, 
from foot of William St. at 7. 15 A. M.; foot of Otis St., 7. 25 
M., and or of Laurel St, 7.35 A. M., returning to same 


piers about 7 30 P. M. 

FROM ATLANTIC CITY. 
SAREE, . 7.05 A. M. and 4.05 P. M. 
XPR RESS AT 7 A.M. 
ON SUNDAYS: fae at 5.05 P. M.; Accom., 4.20 P, M. 

FARE from Phila. to Atlantic City, ‘g 00. Round Trip, 

good for 10 days, $1.50. Round Trip, good for 3 days, $1.00. 

Ticket Offices, Pier 8, above Walnut St.; Nos, 434, 836, 838, 

1348 Chestnut St., and 4 West Chelton Ave., Germantown. 
ELLIS" CLA RK, Supt. — 


MONROE COTTAGE, 


ATLANTIC AVENUE, 


(Above New Jersey Avenue,) 
ATLANTIC CITY, - - NEW JERSEY. 


Terms Moderate. 


HANNAH B., SIDES. 
Or JACOB H. SIDES, No. 400 N. 43rd S8t., Phila., Pa. 





Now Open. 





Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one. 


BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 

ORGANS IN THE WORLD; win- 

ners of highest distinction at every 

World’s Fair - 13 years. 
Prices $51, $57, » $108, to $500 
and upward. Also Puy easy payments, 
$5 a month, or $6,388 a quarter and 
upward. Catal ogues free. MASON 
& HAMLIN ORGAN COMPANY, 154 
‘Tremont Street, BOSTON ; 46 East ‘14th 


Street, (Union Square), NEW Re 3 


ORGANS. 149° ‘Wabash Avenue, CHICA GO 


Cc. W. DYER, 


Vos. 327 and 329 Worth Water Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., receives consignments of a} 
kinds of country produce. Prompt returns, 


AND 
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x PACKAGE BY MAIL 
ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS. 


J ELLY oait! 22x wirsow’ Chester Depot, Ve 





BEST IS CHEAPEST! 


LEWIS’ CONDENSED 


BAKING 
POWDER 


STRICTLY PURE! 


We will give $1000.00 for any o- or 
oher adulteration found in 
this POWDER. 


Indorsed by the Brooklyn Board 
of Health, and by nag best chemists 
in the —— State 

t is STRONGER than 
me. 4 Yeast Powder in 
the world. 

It NEVER FAILS to 
make light breed when 
used as directed. 
ItisCOMMENDED by every 
=- housekeeper who has given it a 


tri 
Itisanentirely NEW INVEN- 
TION, without any of the bad quall- 
ties of soda or saleratus, yeast or 
other _— powders. 
It has in itself a tendency 
to sustain and nourish tho 


system. 

Good food makes good health; and health 
is improved or im “¥ in proportion as the 
tood we eat is nutritious or otherwise. 

LEwIs’ BAKING POWDER always makes 
good food. 

One can of this is worth two of any other 
baking compound. 

It makes bread whiter and richer. 

More than half the complaints of bad flour 
arise from the use of common baking pow- 
ders, which often make the best of flour turn 
out dark bread. 

The most delicate persons can eat food 
prepared with it without injury. 



















Nearly every other baking powder is 
adulterated and is absolute ae 
This is made from Refin Cream 


of Tartar, and is PERPECTL: PURE. 
It makes the BEST, lightest, and most 
nutritious 


BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKE, 
CRULLERS, 


BUCKWH EAT, INDIAN, AND 


PS a 
Ngte tria rove 8 su o 
of ths Powder." - wii od 


GEO.T. LEWis & ‘& MENZIES CO. 


HILADELPHIA. 








THE HLEPHANT. 





The things best 


worth seeing this 





weather in 


Philadelphia are the comfortable clothes at OAK HALL. 


The pleasantest part of the 
them for your very own; 


seeing is that you can have 
THEY WERE MADE FOR 


YOU! You can get into them, walk up and down before 


the glass, and forget yourself 


YOU CAN BRING THE 
sparkle, and see how erect they stand! 


in the new-found delight. 


BOYS, and make their eyes 
It is worth while 


to be a boy for such clothes. 


While you are about it, 
UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
comfort there is in having just the right things this 


weather! They cost a great 


lay in a supply of THIN 
What a world of 


deal less than nothing, too, 


when one considers how much more a comfortable man 
is worth than an uncomfortable one—to say nothing of 


the boy. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN. 


OAK HALL, StxTH AND MARKET STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Coal ashes make excellent walks about the build- 
ings; nothing cheaper and better. 

Won’t Nathan Cleaver tell the Farm JoURNAL 
how a farm gate should be made and hung? 

When dinner is ready, go at once toit. Tardiness 
in this respect adds much to the worriment of those 
who prepare the dinner. 

Hickory cut in July or August will not become 
worm-eaten. Fencing and building timber will Jast 
much longer if cut now than in the winter. 

Buckwheat should be sown from the 10th to the 
20th of the month in this section aud northward; later 
will do further south. Two to three pecks of seed to 
the acre is about right. 

While in the fall and early winter Peerless pota- 
toes do not sell as freely, nor bring as high a price as 
Early Rose, yet later they do. In April, May and June 
the Peerless excels in quality most other kinds and 
finds a ready market. 

Rye should be sown in August for cutting green 
next spring for dairy stock. Sow thickly, manure 
heavily. Under the soiling system this will be the first 
fodder that can be cut next season and will furnish 
rich food for the milkers when they need it most. 

“One of your subscribers wishes to know where 
a weaver could be found for sqme homespun flax, and 
how much by weight, or cut, would be required for 
each yard of huckabach toweling—the foweling to be 
of like material in warp and woof.” Whocan answer? 

We have often been asked who Jacob Biggle is and 
where is his farm located. Mr. Biggle does not wish 
his exact location pointed out and as to who he is he 
thinks his articles supply information sufficiently 
definite on that point. He is clearly a “city farmer,” 
with a nice farm, and a determination to excel his 
neighbors regardless of expense. Enough said. 

The fertilizer specially beneficial to wheat is am- 
monia, though it is improved by the addition of phos- 
phates. That most beneficial in potato manure is 
potash. Phosphates are essential to the best growth of 
turnips. Gypsum and calcareous manure are of signal 
importance tor the growth of clover. To this list may 
be added muriate of potash, as the chemical fertilizer 
specially adapted to increase the growth of Indian corn. 

Considering the high price of rye straw, what 
farm crop does it better pay to grow thanrye? The 
difficulty of threshing out the grain so as not to injure 
the straw is the main obstacle in the way of the crop. 
The flail has gone out of date as a threshing machine, 
yet it has to be used for threshing rye. Or, does any 
of our readers know of any other way to get the grain 
from rye heads than to beat them with flails, without 
damaging the straw ? 

M. W. A., of Rummersfield, Bradford county, Pa., 
writes that he bought a Big Giant corn and feed mill 
and lost his money by so doing. He says the millisa 
complete humbug and “the man I bought it of will not 
do as claimed.” This is positive testimony which, as 
we once advertised this mill, we give for what it is 
worth. We think, however, others bought the mill 
and found it to work satisfactory. The manufacturers 
we believe to be reliable parties whether their mills 
are the best made or not. 

H. M. writes to know who will buy large corn 
cobs—of which he has a fine stock—at $50 per ton, for 
making into smoking pipes. We have made diligent 
search all over Philadelphia to find the man and have 
failed. O. E. Robinson, of Louisville, Ky., makes corn 
cob pipes, but suppose the market there is limited. We 
were led to print the item last month from astatement 
made by an intelligent Jersey farmer who called at our 
office to get a variety of corn to plant with very large 
cobs, averring that he had been getting, or could get, 
$50 per ton for such cobs. We do not know the farm- 
er’s address. 

If anybody is attacked on any highway by a dog 
the party has a right to kill the dog, and the owner can 
be held accountable for any inflicted by the animal. 
Even on the premises of the owner of a dog, should a 
party be attacked and injured, after endeavoring to 
protect himself, the owner can be made responsible for 
damage inflicted, provided it can be shown that at the 
time he was in pursuit of business or on a friendly visit. 
If a dog by barking at passing horses and vehicles occa- 
sions any damage, its owner is liable for the loss sus- 
tained. Thus the law very ppoperly affords ample 
protection for loss or injury caused by dogs. 
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“Will you please answer through the corres- 
pondent’s column how to keep sweet potatoes over win- 
ter, and about what time to plant them in a hot bed. 
By answering these questions you will confer a great 
favor to a reader of your valuable paper.” 

Unionville, Mo. O. A. 8. 

Rep.ty.—We print the above queries for a text and 
Say that as they were received June Ist, the topic is out 
of season. We will answer them when the right time 
comes; and once again we say that a distinguishing 
feature of the FarM JOURNAL is that it treats matters 
in season only, and that we urge all correspondents 
when they ask questions to consider this fact. Our 
paper differs from every other paper in this regard, and 
it is this policy that enables us to give as much LIVE 
information for 25 cents a year as other publishers 
charge from $1.50 to $2.50 for. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefitsthem 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 


tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm JOURNAL, 


THE COOLEY CREAMER 


REQUIRES NO MILK-ROOM, 
RAISES ALL CREAM 
between milkings. Requires less labor than the ordinary 


. plan, makes sweeter and better butter and ~ 


For sale by D. LANDRETH & SONS, Sole A 
21 and 23 South SIXTH and No. 4 Arch St., Phila 5 


HEEBNER'S HORSE POWER, 
With Patent LEVEL TREAD 
and SPEED REGULATOR, 
Heebner’s Improved Thresh- 
ing and Cleaning Machines; 
also Feed Cutters, Mills, &c, 
Send for Illustrat’d Circular to 
HEEBNER & SONS, 
Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 
In writing to us say in what 
paper you saw this adver. 


—_ 
THRBESHERS AND SEPARATORS. 
These Powers are 

Guaranteed to pro- 

duce more power with 

Less Flevation ban 

any other Railway Pow- 

er. Send for descriptive 
catalogue. 

WM. L. BOYER & BRO. 
2101 Germantown Ave., 
PHILADELPSIA, Pa. 
= Also ogo of 

= PREMIUM FARM 

GRIST MILL. 


“BUTTER- WORKER. 


The most effective, sim- 
le and convenient yet 
nvented. Works 30 | 
Ibs. in less than five 
minutes, thoroughly 
working out the butters | 
milk and mixing in the 
salt. AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for oe to 














AMERICAN BUTTER WRAPPER. 


Having fully tested the merit of our Waterproof Paper 
as a Butter Wrapper, we offer it with confidence to all whe 
make or handle butier as eotag in all respects superior to 
linen or cotton cloths, for the following reasons: 
tat.—It is always sure to be sweet and clean. 
2d.—Being air-tight, it preserves the freshmess and 

flavor of the butter. 
3d, —No Bory is caused by the butter sticking to the 


ath. itt ie ‘cheap. being but one-sixth the cost of cloth ; 
in fact, the costof WASHING butter cloths ALONE 
amounts to more than the price of the paper. 
ae of the most popular buttermakers of Chester Co, 
says: ‘‘It is ail you claim for it, and more.” And 
- ehave t the voluntary testimony of hundreds of po to 
the same effect. Samples with prices will be sent by mail 
on receipt of a three-cent postage stamp. Originated and 
manufactused a by [Trade Cy “G@.&B.”’] 
ARRBRETT & BUCHANAN, 

_ Nos. 3, 5, and 7 DECATUR Street. Phi vladelphia, Pa, 


-HOUSEKEEPERS, ATTENTION |! 


©rHE GLOBE WASHBOARD AND THE IM- 
PROVED UNION CHURN. 


Are the best 
-~ in the world. 
Neither has 
an equal 
i} Over 600,000 
|| GLOBE 
Wash boards 

ld in 1879. 
No more sore 
hands or torn 
clothes onin- 
ferior wash- 
boards. Buy 
it and try it. 
The Improv- 
ed Union 
HM Churn is the perfect butter-maker. 
4) Kasier and quicker than by any 
others. One trial will convince any 
one of the fact. 

Send for circulars with full details. 
Liberal terme to dealers 
UNION MANUFACTUR’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


TH ‘LILLY’ BUTTER-WORKER 


won the first premium over 
all com petitors at the great Penn- 
lvania State Fair, last Sept’ber, 
at the Centennial Brilding, Phila. 
And first premium at the 
Dairymen’s Fair, at De'hi, N. Y., 
last November, and first pre- 
miftum at the Delaware ryan | 
Fair, near Media, Pa. The reat 
superiority of the “‘ Lill 8 in 
the econemy of ny 
Time, aod as a Salt Mixer. 
Circulars FREE, 
Cc. H, R. a. 
0. 316 Race'St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














The Cooley Creamer, , 


EUREKA 
BUTTER-WORKER, and 


SWING CHURN 
For Sale by 
JOSEPH PYLE,Ag’t 

West Grove, 
Chester County, Penna., © 
Sa Circulars Free! 











making. 


This powder makes “Gilt-Edge” Butter the year round. €om- 
mon-sense and the Science of Chemistry applied to Butter- 
July, August and Winter Buiter made equal to the 
best June product. Increases product 6 per cent. Improves 
quality at least 20 per cent. Reduces labor of churning one- 
half. Prevents Butter becoming rancid. Improves market 
value $ to 5 cents a pound. Guaranteed free from all injurious 
ingredients. 
cents’ worth will produce $3.00 in increase of product and 
market valuc. Can you make a better investment? Beware 
of imitations. Genuine sold only in boxes with trade- 
mark of dairy-maid, together with words “GILT-EDGE 
BUTTER MAKER” printed on each package. Powder sold 
by Grocers and General Siore-keepers. Ask your dealer for 
our book ‘‘ Hints to Butter-Makers,” or send stamp to us 
for it. Small size, }4 tb., at 25 cents; Large size, 2% ths., 
$1.00. @reat saving by buying the larger size. 

Address, 


== [Trade-mark“* Butter Maker” Registered.} 


Gives a nice Golden Color the year round. 25 


BUTTER IMPROVEMENT CO., Prop’rs, 
BUFFALQ N. Y. 
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WE CAN’T HELP IT. 


A great hardship—An i iron steamer. 

How would you like to be an iceberg? 

AN unpleasant relation—A carb-uncle. 

LIFE is too short for its possessors to wear 
long faces, 

IN measles, as in elopements, everybody wants 
to see the rash proceeding. 

He that cannot forgive others breaks the 
bridge over which he must pass himself. 


Iv’s a wise man that can recognize a circus 
from the description given on the advertising 
boards. 


“T pEss,” said a little sis yesterday, “if Dod 


was here now he’d make a lot o’folks. ’Tis 
awful dusty to-day.” 
PATRICK (dressing fora party): ‘“ Bedad now, 


and I shan’t be able to git on these boots till 
I’ve worn them a toime or two.” 


Sr. Louis girls say that those of Chicago never 
have shoes that are mates, because of the diffi- 
culty of finding two sides of leather alike. 


Wuart is the ditference between a stylish 
young lady’s cranium and a hammock. One is 
a banged head and the other is a hanged bed. 


A MAN being asked why his beard was so 
brown and his hair was so white, replied that 
one was twenty years younger than the other. 


“My little Lily, which do you love the best 
mamma or this bag of candy?” ‘I love best 
mamma, who gives me the big bag of candy.” 


Au Foo Woo is a Boston Chinaman. His 
name sounds like the shivering of a woman when 
she gets out of bed on a winter morning and 
steps her bare feet on the oil-cloth. 


MamMMA—Look, Cissy, here is the dear doctor 
coming. Whata "favorite he is! See, even the 
little chickens run to meet him! Cissy—Yes, 
ma; and the little ducks ery, “ Quack, Quack !’’ 


AT a recent Philadelphia picnic, when it was 
discovered that the croquet arches had been 
forgotten, a wicked girl suggested supplying 
their places with the two bow-legged young men 
present. 


SoME people are born to ill-luck. An old 
woman who has pasted nearly five thousand 
medical receipts in a book during the past forty 
years has never been ill a day in her life, and 
she is growing discouraged. 


A SUCCESSION of direful shrieks is heard on 
the first floor. Fond mother: ‘ What is the 
matter with Billy?” Colored servant; “Please, 
ma’am, he is eryin’ about de jewberries.” “6 
can’t have any more. He has had four saucer- 
fuls already.” ‘‘Dem is de berry ones he is 
whoopin’ about. He’s all swelled up.” 


THE master of a negro in Virginia threatened 
to give his sable attendant a flogging if he boiled 
his eggs hard again. ‘‘ You rascal!” shouted 
the enraged planter, “didn’t I tell you to cook 
those eggs soft?” ‘“* Yes, massa,’ said the fright- 
ened negro, “an’ I got up at two o’clock dis 
mornin’, and biled them five hours, and it seems 
to me I never kin get dese eggs softer !”” 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the FaRM JOURNAL. 





17-STOP ORGANS | 


Sub-bass & Oct. Coupler, boxed and shipped, only $97.75. 
New Pianos $195 to $1,600. Before you buy an instru- 
ment be sure to 88? my Mid- summer offer, a, aa 
Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


STS LLELLELALE EERE ELL, 


FELT CABPETINGS 20 to 38 cts. per yd. FELT 
CEILING for rooms in place of Plaster. FELT 
ROOFING and SIDING. For circular and Sample 
address C. J. FAY, CAMDEN, New Jersey. 


Sdddadd seseaasages sags 














WHO IS UNDER? 





We do not want you to get the impression that great reductions are being made 
in the prices of goods elsewhere and not here; and that, therefore, we are above the market. 

We are, as usual, below the market, and intend to stay there. 

The following list embraces enough of our stocks to give some clue to the rest of them. 


We quote articles now in great favor as low-priced goods ; 


reduced. We have been there all the time. 


SILKS. SILKS. 
SUMMER SILKS. 


Stripes, modest, medium and bold $0.45 
Jaspe checks and stripes 3 ; 50 
Checks on solid ground ° ; 55 
Chene striped, shaded 5 ‘ ; 65 
“‘ Mille Raye,” extra quality . 75 
Best imported, 20 inches, great variety, 1.00 


BLACK SILKS. 
Gros-grain persan and taffetas - - $0.75 
Pine or heavy cord gros-grain and persan = .90 
Six makes, foreign and American, jet or 


raven black, heavy and light - 1.00 
Cachemire-finish, 24 inches, Bellon, Alex- 
andre, and American, 1,25 


Cachemire-finish, “euper” quality, ak in- 

ches, foreign, 1, 
Kid- finish, high lustre Cachemire, 24in. 1. 
Bonnet, 24 inches . 2 


COLORED SILKS. 


Good quality, all colors, : $0.75 

Lyons, extra lustre, heav y cord, 20 inches 1.00 

Best, for walking suits, 22 inches : 1,25 

Rich and elegant finish, 22 inches . 1.50 
FOULARDS. 

Showy, .50; Brilliant and rich, - 75 
BROCADES. 

Black, polka-dots, $0.90 | Colored, . 1.00 

Col’d, new designs, 1.25 | Novelties, - 1.50 


GAUZE AND GRENADINE STRIPES. 

A large quantity just bought to clear an impor- 
ter’s stock, recently sold by us at $2.50, we are 
now selling at $1.00 

SILKS are in next outer circle east from the 
Chestnut street entrance. 


BLACK GOODS. 


GRENADINES. 
Mexican, silk-and-wool, $0.50, .65, .75, .85 
Silk-and-wool striped, $0.75, 1.00, 1.25, 1.50, 1.75 
Lyons Damasses, . $0.65, .75, ,85, 1.00 
Paris, silk-and-wool, - $1.00, $1.25. $1.50 
Lyons, all-silk Damasses, 1.374, 1.50, 1,75, 2.00 
PLAIN BUNTINGS. 
American # - - $0.20, .25, .31, .37 
American 6-4 - . - $0.50, 65, .75 
French, 23 inches, - . - $0.31, .37 
LACE BUNTINGS. 
We have nearly everything to be found in the 
markets of the world. 
23 inches, - . - $0.364, 50, .60 
44 inches, $1. 00, 1.25 
BLACK GOODS are in the next outer circle 
west from the Chestnut sfreet entrance. 


But one thing we ought to remind you of: 








but in general they are not 


DRESS GOODS. 


COTTON. 

Seersuckers, blue, brown and grey stripes, $0.124 
Seersuckers, fancy-colored stripes, 18 
" York, full assortment of 

stripes and colors. 14 
Zephyr ginghams, choice, not to be found 

elsewhere at any price, 124 
Zephyr Ginghams, plaids and stripes, .20 
Zephyr Ginghams, pendans, : 18 
Dress Ginghams,_ - gal 
Handkerchief Cognane, plain colors, 

to match, 25 
Dress Cheviots, - 124 
Tamise Cloth, ecru, cashmere border, 124 
Chintz, polka dot, indigo, for 7. 10 


Cocheeo Cambries, choice, 10 
Pacific Cretonnes, great variety, $0. 10, .124, 
Jaconet Lawns, Frere Koechlin, - 20 
Pacific Lawns, ‘great variety, ‘$0. 10, 123, .15 
Cambrie Striped Lawns, - 08 
Jaconet Lawns, fast colors, .05 
Lace Lawns, white, tinted and solid col- 
ored grounds, : - - 12 
Momie Cloths, printed, 1 


COTTON AND WOOL. 


Lace Buntings, all colors and black, $0.: 
Debeiges, twilled, . . - 
Mohairs, plain, . - - - $i 
- twilled, : 
is silk- checked, striped & plain, 
= English, - 
ne English, clouded, - 
Mohair lustres, - 
Cashmeres, coachman’s ‘colors, 
Suitings, E nglish, fancy, 


ALL WOOL. 
Lace buntings, colors and blacks, $0.374, .50, .60 
Plain Buntings of a new style, distinct 
from the old and decidedly better than 
any other, all colors, 24 inches, $0.25, .35 
Debeiges, French, cashmere- twilled, 22 in. $0 21 
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F rench, taffeta, 22 inches, 25 

Cashmere, French, 32 inches, - 374 

36 inches, . 50 

Shooda cloth, French, 46 inches, - 75 
LINENS. 


SIX SPECIMEN PRICES. 

These are fair samples of the bargains 
have been giving for weeks in Linens : 
Huck Towel, large and heavy, - 
Huck Towel, German knotted fringe, 
Glass Toweling, per yard, - 
German bleached Table Linen, - 
German Napkins, ?, per dozen, . 
Stair Linen, 20 inches, per yard, - 


< 
® 
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We may appear to be at a disadvan- 


tage when we are not, because of certain tactics sometimes employed, which we do not 


care to use, viz., the pretending to make reductions when none are made. 
That is perfectly honorable ; 


reductions to clear stocks. 


We use 
and it is necessary in a 


large business. The losses thereby incurred, though sometimes considerable, are trifling 
in comparison with the benefit to remaining stocks. 

Now, then, any one who will take measures to find out where the lowest prices 
are, compare sample with sample, price with price, will find we are not a whit be- 
hind ANYBODY, not even in a single item, so far as we know; and that we are 
below EVERYBODY on almost everything. 


Samples, with prices, are frecly sent when requested. 


In asking for samples, 


please indicate what you want as closely as you can. 


JOHN 


WANAMAKER. 


CHESTNUT, THIRTEENTH, MARKET AND JUNIPER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WS THINE OF IT.) 


—The great advantage of buying clothing at Wana- 
maker & Brown’s is that if they do not give satisfaction 
they can be returned and the money is refunded. This 
is a standing offer and could only be made by a house 
that did a square, honest business. 

—A grand delivery of agricultural machines by 
Heebner & Sons, of Lansdale, Pa., took place early last 
fnonth.. Thirty-four of their famous level-tread horse- 
powers with their giant threshers were sent out to the 
following States—Tennessee, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maine, Virginia and West Virginia. 
Twenty-three Champion mowers and reapers were also 
delivered. There were hundreds in attendance, and a 
brass band added interest to the occasion. We advise 
any of our readers, who want to get a threshing ma- 
chine, to write to this firm for prices and full particulars. 

—We call the attention of farmers and threshermen 
to the advertisement of the Fearless Horse-Power 
and Thresher and Cleaner, elsewhere in this number of 
our paper. "This machine is the only one that received 
an award on both Horse-Power and Thresher and 
Cléaner atthe Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 
and ranks as best of its class. An ex-president of the 
New York State Agricultural Society said of Harder’s 
machines, “they are the best ever made,” and the same 
testimony has been borne by equally good authority 
time and again. For further information send to Mi- 
nard Harder, Cobleskill, New York. 

—We are reliably informed that the sales of Mayor 
Beatty’s pianos and organs were never larger than now. 
He is receiving thousands of testimonials in favor of 
his celebrated instruments and we take pleasure in 
publishing the following: 

Rev. Charles Wheeler Dennison, Washington, D. C., 
and husband of the famous authoress, Mrs. M. A. Den- 
nison, writes: “I have great pleasure in informing 
you that the Beatty piano and organ have been received 
and that they both give us the highest satisfaction. 
Anything further I can do to serve you shall be cheer- 
fully and promptly done by your obedient servant, 

CHARLES WHEELER DENNISON. 
“To Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
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as LARGE 


WHEAT CROPS 


and heavy clover may be depended upon by using 
WALTON, WHANN & CO.’S 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


This fertilizer has now been in use four years. Its low 
price and wonderful results have rendered it immensely 
popular. I: has superseded all other mae bay = 
n = 
duced. It is furnished at the low price of $26 per 
ton, and is undoubtedly the best wh manure 
that has ever been cold. Experience has proved it will 
double the wheat crop and raise oe clover than 
any fertilizer heretofore used. ‘he immense yield = 
clover will pay for the fertilizer cote over; so that i 
ee oe cen ode Spar nothing. ie town deseions 


We WGocckanind ite use by farmers desirous of 
raising large wheat crops and enriching their lands. 


WALTON, WHANN & COMPANY, 
Manuf’rr, Wilmington, Delaware. 


16 aeons "y WHARF, Baltimore. Md. 
$ SOUTH WHARVES, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLAT DUTCH AND DRUM- 
900, HEAD Cabbage Piants for sale 
at my nursery, one-half mile west of 

JANNEY, 











H 
oe and Florist, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa, 


Hungarian Grass, 
Sommem Millet, and Common Millet Seed, Luscious 
outers rm trom the Connecticut Valley. Seed Buckwheat, 

der one — for sowing. Turnip Seeds of the best 


. Seed Warehouse 
"438 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cabbage Plants. ae 
a u C = ref hn Da 1000. #2 
carry safe and at express. Other slamne ts a, a, yy a 
J. A. ROBERTS, MALVERN, Chester county. Pa, 











POT-GROWN 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


The choice, new and standard kinds in large quantities 
free. 











and on reasonable rates. Descriptive Catalogues 
EK. , RO Cornwall-on-Hadseon, 
New Kork. 
ait DUTCH 
and DRUMHEAD, 
the well known, standard sorts, Err y 
from reliable seed. Plants fresh fro 
the beds, carefully packed in damp 
mem, Pri e month of Jul a 
500, $125; 1,000, $2.00; 2,000, $3. 
Aadren with order. 
PLAN Ti 5. RICHARD BLACK, 
| Mullica HMi1il, Glouc. Co, N. J. 
I am now prepared to bud special lists o' or techs, in lots 
of 1,000 to 500,000 take Budded cr Fall Budd June 
Budded trees go out this fallor next spring. Fall es 
trees are one year old. Special rates given. Advan 
are; you can have grown just what 7 want. A large 
stock of Peach trees, June budded, and one year old trees, 
with a.fall line of Nursery Stock, ‘to go out this fall and 
nextspring. Catalogues gratis. 
BANDOLPH PF EBS, Great Northern and 


_ Bout hern Nurseries, Wilmington, Del. 


The FEARLESS. 





Stands a for ease of team. the Horse-Power 
runs, as shown by the records. with more than one- 
third le less friction than any other. The only machine 
awarded a 


on both Horse-Power and Thresher and at th 
Centennial Exhibition, as shown by Othelat Report 
which says: ** For apecial fatness Power te 
secure licht ranning and minimum For the 
fnzentous form “f the Straw Shakers, which — 
the proper agitation to separate the grain from t 
Straw.” For catalocue,and fnll aeaee oF trial. dives 
MINARD HARDER. Cobleskill. Schoharie Co., N.Ze 


ONLY $18.50 


FOR A 


Drop-Leat SINGER. 


Also mowe,3 New Home, New peri. 
St. John, New American. White, 
, Domestic, &c., &c., at tent 
Price. Address 
H. F. GEYER, 
20 8. Delaware Ave.Fhitia. | 





= OA BBA G Hau 
Powis 

SEEDS 

Also CreLERY. Best and Cheapest in America. Malittons of of 

Plants. Catalogues | free. LF. Tt linghast, La Plume, » Pa. 


Ss. F. LONG, 


SURVEYOR & CIVIL ENGINEER, 
HARTSVILLE, Bucks s county, Pa. ‘ 


Fit al! drill boots, run level, out flat 
furrows, cover with mellow soil, 
and instead of crowding the seed into 
Ratrow rows but one inch in width, 
scatter it it 34, 4, and 5 inches; the piants 
thus stand 
ROOM 
nourishment from the soil, be- 
come more vigorous, and pro- 
duce better developed 
‘ average heads. 
y Send for Illustrated 
Circular with Testimonials to 


AS y? sow, so shall ye reap. J. A. JONES, Wilmington, Del. 
of which the folio are specimens: “I have counted 
placesin my roe and in three feet have found from ten to 
we, h in.your fayor.’’—THos, CLAYTON, Mt, Pleas- 





. Del, 

any was in my brother Tom’s wheat about a week ago, and 
I really believe there is one-third more wheat where it was 
drilled with ‘our points,” —H. CLAYTON, (President of the 
Citizens’ National Bank of Middietown, Del., and farmer), 
1,000,000 peel to Late Fiat Dutch, 
te Drumnead Cab- 
bage eee i Sweet Potato. Tobac- 
co, Tomato, Celery, and other plants in 
large or small quantities at Jow prices. 

PLANTS ©. B. ROGERS, 

z nee *§ 133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
POT-GROWN 
STRAWBERRY Plants 

For Summer and Early Fall plenting; also layer plants, 
Terms very reasonable. . FRICK 


tzler’s ‘Store, PR. 0. _ Chester couniy, Pa, 








Tae 


“CREAM” 


STRAWBERRIE 


For 1880, 


are shown in our Colored Piate, illustrating the 
eight best sorts ; which, togetner with our Method 
of Culture, (by which a FULL CROP can be ob- 
tained in TEN MONTHS from time of planting.) we» 
will mail free to all who apply by letter. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 





TURNIP SEED 


TABLE USE, 


ALL SORTS FOR 


CATTLE FEEDING. 


Sow July and August. 


pa Write for PRICE LIST or call at 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


21 & 23S. SIXTH St., 


" PHILADELPHITA.* ~~~ 


No, 4 ARCH St., 


Pr AO Rn A elle T LEI 





ALLEN’S 
NEW SHARE 


—FOR THE— 


ADVANCE 
CHILLED PLOWS. 


shares ; 





FIVE CENTS in the wear of a share is worth 
FIVE DOLLARS in the price of a plow. 


ALLENS NEW PATENTED SHARE 


for the Advance Plows will outwear two of the best chilled 
will be sharp till ready to throw away, and cost no 
more than ordinary shares. 

It won’t ry; you to use Old-fashioned Chilled Plows 
and spend al 
his living by his. toil can only afford to use the BEST. 


our spare cash for points. The man who gets 


S. L. ALLEN & €0., 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 
229 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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